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А complete líne of advanced archítectural hardware, including the Sargent Maxímum Securíty System 
New Haven, Connecticut e Ontarío, Canada 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM / OCTOBER 1 


FOCUS 
LETTERS 


FORUM 
A monthly review of events and ideas. 


NEW WORLD IN THE WORKS 
The Ontario Pavilion by Architects Craig, Zeidler & Strong is the 
first step toward an overwater city off the Toronto lakefront. 


NORDWEST ZENTRUM 

A satellite urban core near Frankfurt-on-Main demonstrates 
the difficulty of creating a “city heart” from scratch. 

By Liselotte and O. M. Ungers. 


SEMANTICS OF ARCHITECTURE MACHINES 
The possibility of sophisticated interaction between machines 
and the real world. By Nicholas Negroponte and Leon B. Groisser. 


GREAT GARAGE AT THE TOP 
Parking space for 2,400 cars will fit between the huge roof trusses 
of the New Haven Coliseum by Roche, Dinkeloo & Associates. 


WESTBETH: ARTISTS IN RESIDENCE 
Largest rehabilitation in the U.S. and the first effort 
by the government to provide housing exclusively for artists. 


TECHNOLOGY 
Tandem elevators can save space and improve service. 
Computer program speeds structural design analysis. 


SNORKEL THEATER 
An entrance kiosk at street level is the only visible sign of 
New York’s new under-plaza cinema. 


WALK-IN WATERFALL 
The Auditorium Forecourt Fountain in Portland, Ore., is actually 
a city block full of cascades to play in, designed by Lawrence Halprin. 


BACK BAY’S SEDATE SQUARE 
Copley Square, Boston, rebuilt as a pedestrian refuge following 
a competition-winning design by Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay & Associates. 


MATHEMATICS AT YALE: READERS RESPOND 

A selection of letters on the controversial competition winner 
by Venturi & Rauch. 

BOOKS 

PRODUCT REVIEW 


READERS’ SERVICE FILE 


Cover: From a photograph of 
The Ontario Pavilion by Architects 
Craig, Zeidler & Strong (p. 26). 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM Vol. 133 No. 3 October issue. 
Published 10 times a year, combining to M. M. Stern, Circulation Manager. 


Jan./Feb. and July/Aug. issues, 
by Whitney Publications, Inc., 


Subscription rate is $12 within the 
U. S. A. and possessions and Canada. 


130 East 59th St., New York, N.Y. 10022. Elsewhere, $20. College Rate for students 


Sent without charge to architects 


and faculty members of U.S. and 


registered in the U.S.A. and Canada. Canadian accredited schools of 
Qualified persons are invited to write architecture, $6. Single Copies, $1.50. 
the Circulation Manager on company Member of Business Publications 
letterhead. Please give your principal Audit of Circulation, Inc. 


state of architectural registration, 


Controlled circulation postage paid 


your title, and the kind of work you do. at New York, N.Y. 


Correspondence regarding service, 


©1970 by Whitney Publications, Inc. 


change of address, etc., should be sent All rights reserved. 
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CUYAHOGA COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Cleveland, Ohio. Honor 
award winner in the 1970 Community and Junior College Design 
program. The complex was honored for “outstanding handling of 

a very limited site in an urban renewal area of the highly 

industrialized city of Cleveland." Architects: Outcalt-Rode-Kaplan-Curtis. 
General Contractor: Turner Construction Co. Twelve Dover 

Oildraulic and Electric elevators installed in seven buildings 

on the campus by Dover Elevator Co. 


Dover delivers 


elevators for award-winning architecture 


Performance of award winning caliber helps Dover Ele- 
vators get specified for buildings of outstanding archi- 
tectural design. 


Comparable high-quality and dependability are provided 
by Dover in both Oildraulic® and Electric elevators. You 
can combine the two types for maximum efficiency and 
economy, while dealing with a single elevator supplier. 


Dover Oildraulic elevators, with speeds to 200 feet per 
minute and travel through six floors, are unexcelled in 
the low-rise field. For 30 years they have been more 
widely used than any other hydraulic elevator. 


Dover electric elevators, geared and gearless, offer the 
exclusive Computamatic® control system for fastest 
service under all traffic conditions. Solid state devices 


DUKE NUCLEAR LABORATORY, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
Cited as one of 16 outstanding examples of campus design for 
the 1970s by College & University Business magazine. The mas- 
sive solidity of its design evokes a feeling of security appropriate 
to its function. Architect: A. G. Odell Jr. & Associates. General 
Contractor: F. N. Thompson, Inc. Dover Oildraulic elevator 
installed by Dover Elevator Co. 


are utilized where appropriate for greater reliability and 
to reduce maintenance. 


Whatever you are building, Dover will deliver award win- 
ning cooperation with you on plans and specifications, 
and on elevator performance. Write for catalogs. Dover 
Corporation, Elevator Division, Dept. C-5, P. O. Box 2177, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38102. In Canada: Dover/Turnbull. 
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Ripplefold Огарегу Heading System 


Only Kirsch offers this unique draw drapery system 
that eliminates pleats and pins, reduces both original 
“tailoring” and future maintenance costs. 

Ripplefold is contemporary styling at its best. Flat 
panels of light or heavy, thickly or loosely woven 
fabric, fall into graceful, undulating folds. And 
drapery hanging is quick and easy. Draperies simply 
"snap" on and off. 


Architrac Traverse Systems 


Versatile is the word for these systems. Four dual 
track and five single track styles provide choices for 
wall, ceiling or overhead mounting ; recessed, cornet 
or perimeter treatments ; and cord or hand operation. 

Anodized aluminum tracks complement contem- 
porary casings for windows or sliding glass doors. 
Dual-channel styles permit one- and two-way draw 
to 40', multiple-draw to 80'. Draws for single- 
channels are 24' and 48. 


Electrac Traverse System 


Operates draperies without draw cords, pulleys, gears 
or separate motor. A revolutionary power capsule is 
magnetically powered along the rear of the rod, 
drawing draperies as it goes. 

The power switch can be located anywhere, and 
you can either build in Electrac to new designs, or 
simply plug Electrac into existing outlets. Operates on 
any 110 v. outlet. Electrac is available in Ripplefold 
and Accordia-Fold, as well as in a wide range of 
decorative finishes. 


Accordia-Fold Drapery Heading System 


Snap-on, snap-off simplicity, plus the slimly tailored 
look to complement today's crisp architectural lines. 
Accordia-Fold utilizes Compact Architrac; a track 
that is just one-half inch deep. Mounts flush to 
ceilings, behind cornices. 

This system gets its name from the sharp, trim, 
accordion-pleated folds into which the panels fall. 
And drapery materials stack into half the space 
needed for pinch-pleated draperies, look the same 
from either.side. 


Who else gives you so much to work with? 


Who else but Kirsch gives you so 
much to work with ? Who else has the 
breadth and depth of product line to 
give you all the latitude in the world 
in designing your window effects ? 


So if you're thinking about a 
particular design but aren't sure it's 
practical from the drapery point of 
view, call us and ask. 


One thing is certain: when it comes 

to window treatments, if Kirsch drapery 
hardware can't do it—it can't be done. 
So give us your problem and see what 
we can do. Fair enough ? 


Kirsch 


DRAPERY HARDWARE 
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MASTERCOM М 100 
Worlds most 

efficient intercom... 
easiest to install! 


When you call in your architect, it's time to consider the Norelco 
Mastercom M100. This new intercom system now sets the standard for 
modern internal communications. It offers instant hands-free operation 

. . assured privacy of conversations . . . and superb voice reproduction. 
Matching handset also available. 


PHILIPS BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC. 
А NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10017 
Gentlemen: 


Please send full details on the 


Installation is simplified, using a single 8-pair cable and noiseless 
Norelco Mastercom M100 


all-electronic control pack, only 3.1 cubic feet small. The handsome 
rosewood stations can be easily relocated without rewiring. And the 
system allows for unlimited expansion. 


Company Name 


My Name 
A Norelco specialist will gladly survey your intercom needs and supply 


facts on costs and savings. Call him today. See the yellow pages under 
"Intercommunication Equipment” or mail coupon today. 


Street Address 


Cit State E p 
AF-1070 
DICTATION EQUIPMENT ° MASTERCOM SYSTEMS +» ELECTRONIC PRINTING CALCULATORS + OFFICE COMPUTERS 
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OLYMPIC SKYLIGHT 

The showpiece of Munich's 
Olympic skyline in 1972 will be 
a translucent tent roof, 800,000 
sq. ft. It will shelter half of 
the official Olympic stadium, all 
of a smaller one, plus the swim- 
ming stadium and some of the 
approaches. The roof was de- 
signed by Professor Günter Beh- 
nisch & Partner, with the firms of 
Frei Otto and of Professors Leon 
Hardt & Andra. Pylons up to 
970 ft. high will carry a steel 
cable grid that will support the 
roof fabric. The fabric is a trans- 


lucent synthetic chosen to allow 
shadowless color television pho- 
tography. Illumination plans for 
the official stadium call for the 
floodlight equivalent of 245,000 
60-watt bulbs. Pictured is an ex- 
perimental roof section, full- 
scale, of 2,000 sq. ft. erected to 
test the materials and construc- 
tion under winter conditions. 
The roof itself is scheduled for 
completion in fall, 1971. The 
two concrete bases that will se- 
cure the roof hawsers are already 
complete and erection of the 
steel superstructure is under way. 


CLIFFHANGER APARTMENTS 
The concrete 
shown here is a stack of apart- 
ments completed recently іп 
Munich. They were built for 
both resident and visiting scien- 
tists—the taller half of the wall 
is 6 to 8 stories high and con- 
tains 28 apartments; the lower 
half is 3 to 5 stories high and 


wall of "logs" 


UNDER THE BIG TOP 

Variously described as a space 
station, octopus or umbrella dur- 
ing construction, this auto show- 
room was designed for the Sand- 
ers Motor Co. of Raleigh, N.C., 
by Olsen Associates. The archi- 
tects specified natural materials 
to contrast with the manufac- 


tured gloss of the cars, and de- 
signed the octagon’s roof to 
shelter an equal amount of in- 
door and outdoor display area. 
The roof has upswept beams of 
dark laminated wood and honey- 
colored wood decking. The glass 
walls are framed by bronze-col- 
ored steel and floors are brick. 


contains 31 guest units. Because 
of the relatively small size of the 
project, prefabrication proved 
uneconomical except in the case 
of a few, precast elements, espe- 
cially around the terraces. The 
staggering of the units was de- 
termined by the configuration of 
the site. Architects: Ebert, Held- 
rich & Gramelsberger. 


COOLING IT IN ALBANY 

First structure in Albany's His- 
toric Park will air-condition all 
buildings in the 100-acre South 
Mall. Designed by. RTKL Inc., 
the 100-million-gallon a day fa- 
cility is the largest of its type in 
the world. Walls are of Belgian 
granite, salvaged when the streets 


of downtown Albany were re- 
paved. Roof is of concrete, sup- 
porting a grid of skylights. In 
1961, RTKL Inc.'s plan for the 
capital recommended the new 
State Capital Center in the heart 
of the city (South Mall) and the 
two-mile-long historic park along 
the riverfront. 


LOW-PROFILE GYM 

For the small-scaled, park-like 
campus of Barrington College at 
Barrington, R.I., Sasaki, Daw- 
son, DeMay Associates have de- 
signed a ground-hugging physi- 
cal education building. By sink- 
ing the gym floor slightly into the 
ground and banking earth up 
around it, the architects have 
hidden about one-third of the 
gym's volume; sloping surfaces 
of copper sheet above low brick 
walls minimize the remaining 


bulk. The | glass-walled 


lobby 
(above left) is level with the bal- 
cony inside the gym (above right) 
from which folding bleachers for 
spectator events are entered. Ad- 
joining the lobby is a small wing 
housing locker rooms at gym 


level, with classrooms above 
them at entrance level. Clere- 
stories behind the copper roof 
light the classrooms. А swim- 
ming pool will be added at the 
end of this wing to complete the 
athletics complex. 


CONSPICUOUS RESTRAINT 

The Colonial Hilton Inn, promi- 
nently sited in the middle of 
Newport (R.I.) harbor, is notable 
first for what it is not. It is neither 
a parody of the many genuine 
Colonial buildings in the old 
town nor an uncompromis- 
ing Hilton-style slab. Architects 
Warner, Burns, Toan & Lunde 
have housed the 160-room hotel 


(with indoor pool, etc.) in small- 


scaled wings, clad in muted 
brown brick, which rise toward 
the center to produce a distinc- 
tive silhouette. А three-level 
cocktail lounge at the top offers 
broad views of town and bay. 
The hotel is the first step in the 
development of Goat Island, 
a former navy base, into a resi- 
dential-shopping-boating center. 


TERMINAL’S TOWER 

First structure to take shape at 
the Kansas City International 
Airport is the 214-ft. control 
tower, one of the world’s tallest. 
The tower consists of six new 
stories built on top of the present 
control tower. New sheathing (of 
oxidizing steel) is in louvered 
panels, with the louvers angled 
to give light and visibility to the 
old building that "floats" inside. 
Terminal buildings, due to be 
finished in 1971, will be large 
rings in plan—aircraft along the 
outer perimeter and passenger 
service roads and parking within. 
Architects: Kivett & Myers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 7 Sven Simon. 
Page 8 Barrington College (lower left) 
Louis Reens, (middle and lower right) 
Hutchins Photography, Inc. Page 9 (top 
left) Hopf; (top right) New York Times; 
(bottom right) Gordon H. Schenck, Jr. 
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APARTMENTS ALOFT 


High above the Hudson River, 
perched on cliffs near the George 
Washington Bridge, three new 
apartment buildings named Bard 
Haven stand with a view toward 
Jersey. The 32-story towers were 
constructed by the New York 
State Dormitory Authority for 
$18 million, then leased to Co- 


lumbia University for staff, fac- 
ulty and medical students at 
about $60 per month per room. 
Designed by the architectural 
firm of Brown Guenther Battag- 
lia Galvin, the buildings are of 
reinforced concrete, with the 
lower stories designed to project 
outward, then terminate at a 
plaza 80 ft. above grade. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE BUILDING 


Four exposed steel trusses, each 
weighing 300 tons, surround the 
topaz-tinted mirror walls of a new 


office building in Greensboro, 
N.C. The building is six stories 
high; the four upper floors are 
suspended from а steel гоо! 
frame supported Бу the trusses. 
To support the trusses during 
construction, 12 concrete piers 
were erected on the building 
perimeter; eight of them will 
ultimately be removed. The 
building, with its low L-shaped 
wing, will contain offices of Bur- 
lington Industries. Architects: 
A. G. Odell Jr. & Associates. 


Architects: Frederick Confer & Associates, Concord, Calif. 


Breakage resistance and safety 


БЕУ 
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œ Castle Rock School, Walnut Creek, Calif. (left). 
Schools, plants, office buildings, and commercial 
establishments all across the country are putting 
Plexiglas acrylic sheet to excellent use as safety win- 
dow glazing. Shatter-resistant Plexiglas sheet drasti- 
cally reduces breakage and the costs of replacement. 
Additional advantages of Plexiglas in window glazing 
are the control of solar heat and glare through the use 
of gray and bronze tints in the Solar Control Series. 


Hilton Inn, Northampton, Mass. (upper right). As no 
other material can, Plexiglas acrylic plastic captures 
and controls daylight. Because of its light weight and 
strength, Plexiglas is a practical and graceful mate- 
rial to use in large dome enclosures. Heat and glare 
are controlled in such structures through the specifi- 
cation of one of the transparent gray or bronze 
colors in the Plexiglas Solar Control Series. 


Cumberland School, Camp Hill, Pa. (lower right). 
Effective solar heat and glare control and a distinc- 
tive appearance result when Plexiglas sheet is used as 
sunscreens. Pleasant atmospheres conducive to work, 
play, or learning are created because Plexiglas sun- 
screens reduce objectionable glare. Balanced combi- 
nations of light transmittance, glare control and solar 
heat reduction can be achieved by choosing from a 
range of gray and bronze tints in the Solar Con- 
trol Series. The light weight of Plexiglas sheet in 
combination with a wide range of available thick- 
nesses makes possible window and sunscreen clear 
areas up to 10 feet without intermediate support. 


In dome enclosures, in sunscreens, and in win- 
dows, Plexiglas acrylic plastic gives you a combi- 
nation of benefits that can't be equaled by any other 
type of transparent material—toughness, safety, glare 
and solar heat control, formability and rigidity that 
make possible large daylight openings that resist 
wind and snow load. More than a quarter century of 
successful outdoor use has proved the ability of 
Plexiglas to retain its clarity, color stability and 
strength in all environmental conditions. 

Investigate in detail the advantages of using 
Plexiglas sheet in dome enclosures, sunscreens, and 
window glazing. Use the coupon to request the 
information you need. 


Architects and Engineers:Bender Burrell Associates, Camp Hill,Pa. 


Daylight without glare 


Rohm and Haas Company, Plastics Department 
Independence Mall West, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 


Attn: Mr. R. R. Rorke 


| am interested in learning more about Plexiglas® acrylic plastic 
for dome-enclosure, sunscreen, and window-glazing applica- 
tions. Please send material checked. 


— Solar Control Series Brochure 

— Solar Control Series Sample Chips 

— Local Sources of Supply 

— Have local Rohm and Haas Building Products 
Specialist telephone for appointment. 


— Window Glazing Brochure 


NAME 
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Selected Designs, ваа by David T. Van Zanten 


The Prairie School Press, Inc. announces the publication of 
WALTER BURLEY GRIFFIN, Selected Designs edited by David 
T. Van Zanten, Ph.D. This magnificent volume includes more 
than 50 drawings executed by Marion Mahony Griffin. They in- 
clude illustrations of Walter Burley Griffin’s award winning design 
for the Australian capital city of Canberra as well as numerous 
other drawings of buildings and projects. 

Architect Walter Burley Griffin is usually remembered as a con- 
temporary of Frank Lloyd Wright. His wife, Marion Mahony 
Griffin, worked with Wright for some 13 years and is generally 
credited with the rendering of most of the magnificent pen and 
ink drawings which were done in Wright's studio during the early 
20th Century. It was during this period that the "Prairie" house 
was developed. 

After leaving Wright and becoming the wife of Walter Burley 
Griffin, Marion Mahony Griffin continued to execute her splendid 
drawings. It is this later work, illustrating the designs of Walter 
Burley Griffin, which is included in this book. The drawings have 
been gathered from libraries in New York, Chicago and Australia 
for this publication. 

The text for the book includes a preface and an informative 
introduction by Architectural Historian David Van Zanten, who 
has also furnished a chronology of Griffin's life and an excellent 
bibliography. Finally, there are seven of Griffin's thought pro- 
voking addresses and writings on architecture and planning. 

The book is superbly produced on 80# laid paper with oblong 
pages 11-1/2" high by 13-1/2" wide. It is bound in maroon 
buckram with gold stamped title and is enclosed in a handsome 
slipcase. The price is $25.00. 


This edition is limited to 1000 copies. 


The Prairie School Press 
Mail Order Department 
12509 South 89th Avenue 
Palos Park, Illinois 60464 


Please send 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


HENRY HOBSON RICHARDSON 
AND HIS WORKS by Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer. A facsimile edition of 
the first biography of an American 
architect. Cloth $25.00 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL by Frank 
Lloyd Wright and W. C. Gannett. A 
facsimile of the book designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright and printed by William H. 
Winslow in 1896. Cloth $22.50 
HISTORIC AMERICAN BUILDINGS 
SURVEY Chicago and Nearby Illinois 
Areas, edited by J. William Rudd. Cat- 
alog of work done through 1966. 

Paper $1.50 
ARCHITECTURAL ESSAYS FROM 
THE CHICAGO SCHOOL, Tallmadge, 
Sullivan, Jensen, Wright, edited by W. R. 
Hasbrouck. Articles from The Brick- 
builder, Ladies Home Journal and The Archi- 
tectural Review. For the period 1900 
through 1909. Paper $2.50 
JOHN WELLBORN ROOT by Harriet 
Monroe. A facsimile of the 1896 edition 
with a new introduction by critic Reyner 
Banham. Cloth $8.50 
THE ROBIE HOUSE, FRANK LLOYD 
WRIGHT, by HABS. A complete set of 
drawings of this famous house by Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Paper $2.50 


copies of WALTER BURLEY GRIFFIN, Selected designs @ $25.00 each plus the following titles 


ae 


TO: 
Кабо Name 
х - 
" Address 
City State ux -. 230 
Е. 22 My check for _______ is enclosed. Illinois residents include 5% tax. 
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Safeguard...it's the second generation of q wool carpet 
that Ozite developed for 747 jets. 


Safeguard is the ideal carpet for commercial 
use. It offers the proven durability and mainte- 
nance advantages of needlebonded wool con- 
struction. It was subjected to traffic by over 22 
million people in a Grand Central Station test 
and showed no noticeable signs of wear. 

Safeguard meets the rigid flammability re- 
quirements of the Public Health Service and 
qualifies for use in federal Hill-Burton funded 
projects— nursing homes, hospitals, institutions. 

Aesthetically, Safeguard will satisfy the most 
discriminating specifier. It offers the best of two 
worlds—the luxury of wool and the beauty of 
tasteful multi-colored patterns. 

Economically priced. Economically installed. 
THE VALUE OF SAFEGUARD IS UNEQUALED! 


PURE WOOL PILE 


by e : 
172172 


1755 Butterfield Rd., 
Libertyville, 11. 60048 
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Golden Vari-Tran° 
reflective glass 
makes its debut in Dallas. 


This is Lemmon Park Central, the office building designed by 
Dallas Architects Woodward, Cape 8 Partners, Inc. Vari-Tran/ 
Golden gave them a beautiful new way to achieve aesthetic 
effects, while effectively controlling solar radiation and 
significantly reducing cost of cooling equipment and annual 
operating expense for owners Southwestern Dynamics, Inc. 

Window walls are Тһегторапе® insulating glass with a golden 
Vari-Tran coating. Spandrels are Tuf-flex® tempered glass, also 
Vari-Tran coated. So the building's facades read as one material. 
Reflections on its glass surfaces change and shift with light 
conditions. And the surrounding environment becomes a part of 
its architectural expression. 

Get the data on L-O-F products with silvery and golden 
Vari-Tran coatings in six variable heat and light transmittances. 
Write Architectural Construction Department, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Company, Toledo, Ohio 43624. 


L-O-F HI-PERFORMANCE GLASS lor 
(GLA $$) 
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ШАН LETTERS 


SQUARE ASSAILED 
Forum: I can't agree with your 


article titled “Boston’s Open 
Center” (June issue) in regards 
to the open spaces. The open 
spaces are BAD. What bothers 
me the most is the fact that many 
architects will try to copy the 
Boston concept because of your 
article and several others like it. 
When you leave out man’s natu- 
ral environment, which are the 
things nature has given us, trees, 
foliage, greenery, etc., and try to 
replace it with brick after brick, 
you have created nothing which 
man can relate to; in other words, 
a bad environment. The human 
scale is lost. Yes, there are some 
trees, but only a token of what 
should have been done. 

Please stop glorifying this de- 
velopment because it’s exactly 
what we must not do, if architects 
are to design better living envi- 
ronments for men to live in. 


ROBERT H. RICCIARDI 


Palm Desert, Calif. Architect 


Bricks and stairs are units of 
"human scale"—at least in. Bos- 
ton. More greenery would have 
been vital if heat were a severe 
problem, as in most of the U.S. 
At any rate, ше do not recom- 
mend copying this solution any- 
where.—Ed. 


Forum: I should like to comment 
on the article entitled ''Boston's 
Open Center" (June issue). I 
have been associated with the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority 
for six years, and have worked in 
the new City Hall. Yo me, the 
Government Center and Plaza 
are an extravagant architectural 
"statement," glaringly symbolic 
of the power and inaccessability 
of the City, State and Federal 
Government. An incredible $8 
million of public funds have been 
used to create ten acres of empty, 
cold, and relatively formless 
“brick and granite terrain.” 
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The Plaza is largely unusable in 
winter because of the difficulties 
of snow and ice removal. Fierce 
sea winds in the fall, spring and 
winter make it a place to run 
through rather than linger. The 
comparisons drawn in the Forum 
article between the Trevi Foun- 
tain, Siena's Plaza, and this mas- 
sive brick wasteland are ludicrous, 
serving only to highlight the ste- 
rility of Boston's Plaza. It is ironic 
that the pictures accompanying 
the “Open Center" article clearly 
illustrate the design weakness of 
the project. 

То me, Boston's Government 
Center Complex and Plaza pro- 
voke a number of more funda- 
mental aesthetic, socio-economic 
and political questions. One is im- 
pelled to ask: 

l. Are the expenditures for such 
a facility justifiable in a city 
that cannot properly clean its 
streets or maintain its deterio- 
rating housing and parks? 

2. Couldn't many of the old his- 
toric buildings in what was 
formally Scollay Square have 
been rehabilitated to retain 
some of the urban vitality this 
area once had? 

3. Why was year-round economic 
and social use disregarded in 
the architectural form of a 
"civic center”? 

4. Why is this monumental com- 
plex, as are nearly all contem- 
porary "government centers," 
so drab? Would Neo-Fascist be 
an unfair term to describe such 
complexes? 

5. Why has so much space been 
devoted to automobile use? (A 
5,000 car garage and 100 foot 
wide streets that only go a few 
hundred yards.) 

6. Was this kind of development 
necessary to bring private in- 
vestment back into Boston's 
downtown? If such a stimulus 
was needed, was it justified on 
such a scale? 

How does Boston's center com- 

pare with those in Baltimore, 

Philadelphia and New York 

City? What caused this sudden 

growth of government con- 

struction and what can we 
learn from it? 
EDWARD TEITCHER 


Chief of Physical Planning 
Model City Administration 


~ 


Boston, Mass. 


The answers to these questions 
could make a doctoral disserta- 
Поп, but briefly: 1. Redevelop- 
ment and sanitation do not com- 
pete for the same funds; redevel- 
opment produces income for the 
city. 2. Scollay Square had little 
"vitality," but more buildings 
might have been saved. 3. Cli- 


mate-controlled public spaces 
were not seriously considered in 
1961; still are not. 4. Monumen- 
lal, yes; Neo-Fascist, no—that 
would mean rigidly orderly and 
isolated from context. 5. Space 
given lo cars was actually reduced 
—dozens of clogged streets те- 
placed by those few wide ones; 
the garage (for 2,000 cars, not 
5,000) is well sited 10 reduce 
traffic, and it includes a bus ter- 
minal. 6. Redevelopment at this 
scale did the trich; we can't be 
sure that a smaller effort would 
have. 7. Ап increase in govern- 
ment programs produces ап in- 
crease in office space, if nothing 
else.—Ed. 


ENIGMA SOLVED 

Forum: It was delightful to see 
the photograph of Та Casa del 
Ingles' near Xilitla, in your June 
issue (and reprinted here—Ed.) . 
It brought to mind some of the 
stories about the legendary Theo- 
dore Kahler, the master of the 
house, or, rather, pavillion. 
Kahler was, it appears, an adven- 
turer and charlatan of German 
origin who lived in various parts 
of the Southwestern United States 
and Northern Mexico during the 
period, roughly, from 1919 to 
1942. He spoke English fluently, 
although with a charming accent 
used frequently to his advantage, 
which probably accounts for his 
identification by the Xilitlans as 
an Englishman. 

During the time from 1919 to 
1934 he apparently lived by his 
wits, along with some small in- 
come received at irregular inter- 
vals from Europe. By 1923 he had 
successfully passed himself off as 
a celebrated town-planner in such 
places as Mexican Hat, Utah, 
Durango, Colorado; and Las Ve- 
gas, New Mexico, for all of which 
he claims in his journal to have 
developed extensive 'guide plans 
for development’. 

Somewhat later his endeavors 
turned to psychoanalysis, on 


which he lectured in the copper 
George Cserna 


mining country of Arizona suffi- 
ciently successfully to attract a 
following of wealthy women with 
whom he held individual and 
highly lucrative consultations. 
Kahler seems to have abruptly 
left this pursuit in 1928, at which 
point there is a 6-year hiatus in 
his journal, a period for which 
he never afterwards accounted to 
his correspondents. 

Kahler's sojourn near Xilitla 
was from about 1934 to 1939, dur- 
ing which time he built the fan- 
tasy that you picture, or at least 
all except the enclosed room at 
the top, and, I would guess, the 
concrete pylon and stairs which 
appear to be more recent in your 
photograph. He mentions in his 
last pages mailed from Mexico in 
1939 the completion of his 'Italian 
arcade open on four sides’. His 
journal was sent several pages at 
a time to various acquaintances in 
the United States and England, 
in place of personal letters, and 
may, when finally assembled, pro- 
vide more insight into this fas- 
cinating personality. Nothing in 
the journal, however, indicates 
any concern with outward ap- 
pearances (as must be obvious 
from your photograph), but 
rather with the creation of set- 
tings or 'frames', which would 
modify the new experience of the 
forest around the house. 

Kahler's source of income was 
apparently cut off at the out- 
break of World War II, for he 
moved from his Xilatlan house 
in December, 1939, in some dis- 
order. His later life is only imper- 
fectly documented. There was 
some communication from him 
from Tucson, Arizona in 1940, 
where he was, it seems, involved 
in some kind of unsuccessful ef- 
fort to establish a community of 
former Bund members from Cin- 
cinnati who intended to establish 
a "model of the perfect society" 
near Tucson. The last communi- 
cations from him of which I am 
aware are from Los Angeles in 
1942, where he was having diffi- 
culty obtaining work in a defense 
plant, complaining, characteristi- 
callv, of bureaucratic investiga- 
tions into his past. 

His journals, as I have indi- 
cated, are scattered and very in- 
complete. But from them it is 
evident that his interest in archi- 
tecture was evidently only a pass- 
ing whim. As for "La Casa del 
Ingles", I suspect that someone 
else has late piled mischief on 
folly. Or could it be Kahler him- 
self? 

PHILIP ATCHISON 


Denver, Colo. Architect 
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Introducing Bruce Old English Plank 


most distinctive of all floors 


Old English Plank was created by Bruce to give designers a really 
distinctive Oak flooring in antique style. Its striking appearance 
is produced by wide, random planks with etched grain texture 
and beveled edges. The rich, ebony-dark prefinish and exposed 
wrought-head nails complete the natural charm of this entirely 
different hardwood floor. Old English Plank comes in Red or 
White Oak, 25/32” thick, cartoned in 3”-5”-7” or 4"-6"-8" widths 


with nails included. Mail coupon for color literature. Enclose $1 
for Selector Kit with samples of Old English and Cathedral Plank. 


MAIL COUPON FOR LITERATURE AND SAMPL 
e E. L. Bruce Co., 1940 Thomas St., Memphis, Tenn. 
СІ Division of Cook Industries, Inc. 
( ) Send FREE literature on Old English Plank and Ca ral Plank. 
( ) Enclosed is $1 for Selector Kit with samples of Bruce ank Floors. 
New Cathedral Plank — Now you can order traditional 
random-width floors prefinished and ready to install. In і 
rich medium or dark finish, Cathedral planks come рге- Firm 
drilled and packaged in combinations of 5"-5"-7" or 4"-6"- Address 
8" widths, complete with screws and walnut pegs. Beau- 
tiful Cathedral flooring belongs in all your custom houses 
or special areas where fine floors are an expected feature. 


Name 
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ог-Теп Steel...naturally. 


А natural choice for the combined 500,000 sq. ft. plant and offices of National 
Screw and Manufacturing Company, Mentor, Ohio. Another example that 
beauty doesn't have to cost more. 


A bare COR-TEN steel exterior may look expensive but it's really one of the 
more economical materials you can use for industrial exteriors. And once 
it's up, you can forget normal maintenance costs—it takes care of itself. No 
painting, no cleaning, and since it's a high-strength steel it can take a pretty 
good beating. If it's scratched or marred, it simply heals itself. And the 

older it gets, the better it looks. Why not take a long hard look at 
COR-TEN steel for your next industrial structure, It's a natural. 
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National Screw & Mfg. Company 
Building, Mentor, Ohio. 

ARCHITECT: Outcalt, Guenther, Partners, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Barber & 
Hoffman, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Turner 
Construction Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 

STEEL FABRICATOR: Kilroy Structural 
Steel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SIDING MANUFACTURER: The R. C. 
Mahon, Detroit, Michigan. 


For information, contact a USS Construc- 
tion Marketing Representative through the 
nearest USS sales office, check your 
Sweet's Architectural or Industrial Con- 
struction File, or write to United States 
Steel, Box 86, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


USS and COR-TEN are registered trademarks. 


The right acrylic for the Wright building. 


As usual, when Frank Lloyd Wright designed the Marin 
County, California government building, he designed a 
building that was years ahead of its time. 


In some ways it was even ahead of the products available 
with which to build it. 


Frank Lloyd Wright designed this building with vaulted 
skylights made from acrylic sheet. The only problem was 
that the acrylic sheet available when the building was con- 
structed wasn't up to the demands of the design. 


In the few short years since it was built, the skylights in 
the original wing of the building have deteriorated from 
exposure to ultraviolet rays to the point of opacity. And the 
welded seams have collected dirt particles in such quantity 
that they're unsightly. 


In the meantime, a new wing was built. This time, Swed- 
cast—the only continuous cast acrylic on the market—was 
used for the vaulted skylights. 
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Because it's continuous cast, Swedcast is available in 
practically unlimited lengths. So you seldom have to worry 
about welded seams leaking or collecting dirt. 

Swedcast's unique formula and the continuous casting 
process give it higher resistance to ultraviolet degradation. 
So, in the period of time it took the original acrylic to deteri- 
orate, the Swedcast skylights still look like new. 

So now you can follow Frank Lloyd Wright's lead. Feel 
free to make architectural use of acrylic sheet. Because 
now there's an acrylic sheet that's up to your designs. 

Swedcast, the continuous cast acrylic sheet. Just think 
what you could do with it. 


New dimensions in acrylic technology 


4 SWEDLOW SWEDCAST 


Swedlow, Inc., 7350 Empire Drive, Florence, Kentucky. 41042 
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our prehistoric method of coloring. 
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Whoever invented coloring with natural 
pigments had no idea they'd invented anything 
(inventing hadn't even been invented yet). 

Let alone the most colorfast method 

ever devised. 

Now we know that colors made from pig- 
ments have an uncanny ability to become part 
of whatever they're coloring. That's why we've 
made them part of our Acrilan? acrylic 2000+. 
Of course, we've made some advance- 
ments over the last 20,000 years. 


y 


We use a method called solution dyeing. 
Color is added while the fiber is still a liquid. So 
when the liquid becomes Acrilan 2000+ it's red 
Acrilan 2000+ or blue Acrilan 2000+ and so on. 
And we've tried just about everything to get the 

color out. Nothing seems to work. Not enormous 
amounts of light, ridiculous weather conditions 
or the most bleach-filled detergents. 

We've invented the most colorfast carpet 

ever devised. And in this day and age it's not 

so easy to invent anything anymore. 
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PORCELAIN-ON-STEEL PANELS 


the “inn” product all over America 


Innkeepers from coast to coast are finding AllianceWall 
porcelain-on-steel panels highly practical for both interior and exterior walls. 
These remarkable panels never appear to age. They come in 107 exciting decorator colors that 
stay bright and new looking after years of constant exposure to sun, smog, snow and all the elements. 
The colors never fade; the finish never requires painting or other expensive maintenance. 
Dirt, grease or stains cannot penetrate the smooth non-porous glass surface. 


For complete information write: Alliane& Vall Corporation 
Box 247 
Alliance, Ohio 44601 
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The best thing about moving into a new office is that it means 
moving out of an old one, and that generally means, in my case, 
that I have to toss out all the junk that has accumulated in my 
desk. Specifically, there is a place in back of, and sort of under- 
neath, my desk drawer that tends to collect all the most inter- 
esting documents that have crossed my path over the years. 

Thus, about three months ago, I discovered in cleaning out 
my desk prior to making another move, a yellowed editorial 
page from the New York Daily News, dated April 11th, 1955. 
The best way to describe the Daily News to those of you for- 
tunate enough to be living in Nebraska or some other distant 
planet is to say that Spiro T. Agnew is, probably, a figment of 
that paper’s imagination. 

Okay. The reason I kept that page was twofold: first, there 
was an editorial suggesting that the way to get NYC back on 
its feet, moneywise, was to build a huge office skyscraper on 
top of the New York Public Library—a wonderful neo-classic 
relic designed by Carrére & Hastings in 1911. The revenues, the 
NYDN suggested, would put the city in the black. 

And my second reason for stashing away that page was a 
letter printed right next to the editorial column from an irate 
reader who signed him- (or her-) self “Overtaxed.” “These city 
fathers make me sick," wrote Mr., Mrs., or Miss Overtaxed, 
“raising fares, taxes, and so forth in order to get money. They 
should chop down the Central Park trees, sell the wood, and 
then pave the place over. Set up a race track in the northern 
part, a Coney Island at the south end, and a mambo palace in 
the center. The remaining space could be rented for parking.” 

I kept that editorial page, of course, because I was charmed 
by its patent absurdity. Times have changed: ‘The Penn-Central 
may yet build a skyscraper on top of Grand Central Station, 
and the NYC Transit Authority is planning to rip up Olmsted's 
preserve. What seemed excruciatingly funny fifteen years ago 
seems just excruciating now. 

My desk drawer is very clean and neat now, except for one 
clipping that I slipped in yesterday. It is something I found in 
last Sunday’s New York Times, and it is an ad for Anti-pollu- 
tion Gasmasks. The ad reads in part: BE PREPARED for fall 
and winter when Sulphur Dioxide levels double over summer. 
WEAR YOUR MASK when air index hits "unhealthy." 
DON’T WAIT until the damage is irreparable. Send $20 
check or M.O. to: SURVIVAL ASSOCIATES, 333 E. 55 St., 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

I am not going to clean out my desk drawer ever again. 

—PETER BLAKE 


ИВ PARTIES has satisfied almost everyone. 
| Philadelphia, as the focal city, 
will have its exposition (which is 
to include foreign participants); 


PUSHING PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
President Nixon's long-awaited 
decision as to how the country 
would mark its 200th birthday 


and the other major contenders 
—Miami and Boston—are encour- 
aged to do whatever they like and 
can afford. And every other city 


and town has been asked to join 
the party as well. 

For Washington’s part, the Pres- 
ident personally toured Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue last month to 
dramatize his support for com- 
pletion of the “Federal City" con- 
cept that has been around ever 
since L’Enfant—and, more re- 
cently, in the hands of the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue Commission. 
Specifically, he recommended 
passage of a bill now before Con- 
gress which would establish a 
Federal City Bicentennial Devel- 
opment Corp. with broad powers 
to spur private and commercial 
development along the avenue 
consistent with the commission's 
eight-year-old plan. One of these 
powers would enable the corpo- 
ration to acquire large parcels 
within the designated area by 
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Bicentennial target area in D.C. 


eminent domain or with borrow- 
ings from the Treasury, for sale 
to private developers. 

The President also suggested a 
competition among architecture 
students for a plan to turn a 12- 
to 15-block area near the Lincoln 
Memorial into a useful park. 


MASTER-PLANNED ROCK FEST 


Phoenix House, New York City's 
largest residential drug treatment 
program—has shown that, with 
expert planning, an outdoor, 
drug-free rock festival is not only 
possible, but can be profitable. 

Its second-annual, one-day, 
"Happening" occurred August 30 
on Hart Island, where Phoenix 
House operates one of its 15 sep- 
arate facilities. 

Landscape Architect Yukihisa 
Isobe's master plan for the 40- 
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Hart Island Happening: “bubble” rocks (top); building disappears (above) 


acre site dealt successfully with 
such problems as transportation 
to and from the island—accessible 
only by ferry, helicopter and hy- 
drofoil—for 8,000 people; sanita- 
tion facilities; circulation pat- 
terns; electrical equipment; shade 
from the^sun; etc. Circulation 
was accomplished by program- 
ming the rock music at three sep- 
arate staging areas—one on a 
barge in the sound, one in an air- 
inflated “bubble,” and one on a 
bandstand — and by staggering 
the performance schedule. 

In between concerts were such 
attractions as wall murals by 
Artist Jason Crum, sculpture dis- 
plays, an underground light show, 
an Indian village, and a rodeo. 

The air-conditioned “bubble,” 
designed by Isobe with contrib- 
uted materials and equipment, 
enclosed 600,000 cu. ft. of space 
and accommodated about 1,000 
rock fans. 

Proceeds for the day amounted 
to $235,000. With most materials 
and services donated by govern- 
ment and private agencies, most 
of this will be profits. 


ENVIRONMENT 


COLLEGE OF ECOLOGY 


The nation’s first college dedi- 
cated to man’s new awareness of 
his environment is expected to 
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enroll 60 students for its first 
term in June or September, 1972, 
on its 21-асге campus overlook- 
ing the coast at Bar Harbor, Me. 
The four-year, liberal arts, co- 
educational school—called The 
College of the Atlantic—will even- 
tually have 600 students and 
about 40 faculty members. It will 
have one major: ecology. 

The school has a president— 
Edward Graham Kaelber, former- 
ly associate dean of the Harvard 
University faculty of education— 
and a board of trustees that is 
both prestigious and active. They 
are looking for instructors and 
are trying to raise $100,000 from 
local "summer people." Later, 
grants will be sought from the 
federal government and private 
foundations. 

In the first two years of study, 
students will have the traditional 
areas of the humanities and the 
natural and social sciences focused 
toward ecology. In the final two 
years, study will be "problem 
centered." Kaelber says this 
means "looking at a situation 
from a knowledge of information 
available and tempering that 
with the realities outside the col- 
lege environment." 

The school will operate on a 
pass-fail system of grading, and 
"staff and students will together 
establish and enforce whatever 
rules are felt necessary." 

The College of the Atlantic's 


curriculum says Kaelber, will 
lead to eventual careers in law, 
medicine, politics, teaching, jour- 
nalism, advance work in Amer- 
ican studies or biological sciences, 
and architecture. 


A LITTLE NEST IN THE WEST 


For over 15 years, some 4,000 
homes and other buildings in 
Grand Junction, Colo. a ura- 
nium center on the western slope 
of the Rockies, have been built 
on radioactive tailings—the left- 
overs after uranium ore has been 
refined. The nearby uranium 
mines were giving the tailings 
free to contractors for use as land 
fill. 

This was revealed four years 
ago, and at tliat time the Atomic 
Energy Commission said it was 
not responsible for "custody" of 
the tailings and the State Health 


Department claimed ignorance 
of the practice. 
The health department has 


since begun testings inside and 
outside the buildings, and in 534 
structures has found about 100 
which exceed the guidelines for 
radiation levels set by Surgeon 
General Jesse L. Steinfeld. The 
Surgeon General, however, has 
recommended that no remedial 
action be taken until the study is 
completed, perhaps a year from 
now. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Tamplin, a 
radiation expert with the AEC's 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory 
in Livermore, Calif., has called 
the agency's handling of the case 
"stupid." 

"At this point," said Tamplin, 
“I would go in and jack the 
houses up and get the stuff out 
of there, or relocate the people." 


MADE IN JAPAN 


American automobile manufac- 
turers claim they cannot meet the 
pollution-emission standards es- 
tablished in Senator Muskie's 
anti-pollution bill, which was re- 
ported out of committee last 
month. This would require cars 
to produce 90 per cent less pol- 
lution by 1975 than they produce 
today. 

Meanwhile, the  1973-model 
Datsun—which will be coming off 
the lines in 1972—will be virtual- 
ly pollution-free. This is the claim 
of Research Scientist Wallace L. 
Minto, who has signed a multi- 
million dollar contract with the 
Japanese manufacturers of Dat- 
sun, which grants Asian rights 
only for the mass production of 
Minto's new engine. 

If a car with his engine were 


driven through Los Angeles, says 
Minto, “the air that came out 
would be cleaner than the air 
that went in.” 

Perfected after three years of 
work in his Kinetics Corp. plant 
in Sarasota, Fla., the engine is 
powered by a liquid chemical now 
used for cooling refrigerators and 
air conditioners. 

The chemical flows into two 
boilers controlled by a solid state 
computer the size of a pack of 
cigarettes. Here it is converted to 
gas. The gas drives the engine, 
then enters a condenser built in- 
to the roof of the car, where it 
returns to liquid form and is re- 
used. Kerosene, or “anything that 
burns" can be used to fire the 
boilers, but it will burn at a low 
temperature, and—mixed with ex- 
cess air—will leave no harmful 
exhaust. 

The car will travel 25 to 30 
miles on a gallon of kerosene, 
and the original load of 75 
pounds of refrigerant gas will last 
two to three years. Because there 
are so few moving parts—the only 
controls are forward and reverse 
—the car could be virtually main- 
tenance-free as well. 

The reaction in Detroit to 
Minto's announcement was non- 
committal. But the reaction from 
the California Air Resources 
Board was immediate. It wants 
to test the engine in Los Angeles. 


ШИН DISPLAYS 


HOUSE IN A MOAT 


A four-bedroom, two-bath house 
was erected in 24 hours for the 
opening, Sept. 15, of an architec- 
ture and urban planning show at 
New York Citys Whitney Mus- 
eum. The exhibition—in models, 
drawings, slides and film—pre- 
viewed 20 projects to be built in 
New York State by the Urban 
Development Corp. 

The house, a prototype of Gen- 
eral Shelter Corp.s modular 
housing system, was set on spe- 
cial foundations in the museum's 
moat, a sunken sculpture court 
on Madison Ave. and 72nd St. 
The two-story house was manu- 
factured and site-tested at GSC's 
plant in Waverly, N.Y. (above). 

The GSC package comes com- 
plete with carpeting, electrical 
wiring, plumbing fixtures, and 
laundry and kitchen equipment. 
The system, designed by Wells/ 
Koetter, architects, conforms to 
road load maximums of 12 by 60 
ft. and can be delivered to cus- 


Prefab in museum тоа! 


tomers for an average cost of 
510-512 per sq. ft. 

The show closed at the Whit- 
ney Oct. 4, but it will be at the 
Everson Museum of Art at the 
University of Syracuse from Oct. 
10 to Oct. 25; and the Albright- 
Knox Art Gallery in Buffalo, 
N.Y., Oct. 30 to Nov. 25. 


GRAPHICS ANTICS 
Signs marking construction sites 
at least in New York City—are 
getting to be more interesting 
than the buildings that replace 
them (see May issue, page 29). 
The latest blockbuster, designed 
by Ivan Chermayeff of Chermayeff 
& Geismar Associates, is 280 ft. 
long and 10 ft. high and does 
tricks. 

The lettering, in red, blue and 
black on a white background, 
reads 9 W 57 (the building's ad- 
dress) when one faces the sign 
directly. This is repeated many 
times across the face. When ap- 
proaching from either the east or 
west on 57th Street, the sign reads 
SOLOW BUILDING COMPA- 
NY (the builder-owner). This is 
repeated three times. The side- 
view lettering is painted on a 
series of vertical metal fins—or 
blinds—which are extruded from 
the background. As one walks or 
drives past, and just prior to the 
moment of transformation from 


one message to the other, the 
graphics form a dazzling abstrac- 
tion. 

The coming attraction, the So- 
low building, will be a first for 
New Yorkers as well. Designed 
by Gordon Bunshaft of SOM, the 
tower will be tapered in a slight 
curve so that it will be 64 ft. 
wider at its base than at the 18th 
floor, where the curve will end 
and the walls will rise vertically 
to a height of 50 stories. 


ENNSCHOOLS 


HARTFORD AND EVERYWHERE 
The Everywhere School, part of 
the innovative urban renewal 
proposal for South Arsenal in 
Hartford, Conn. (April '69 issue, 
pp. 36-41), is not yet everywhere 
in that needing neighborhood, 
but is getting somewhere. 

Like any new idea, it required 
some minor miracles to become 
reality. The Board of Education 
voted for it 7-1 (with one absten- 
tion), and together with the 
Hartford Urban Coalition gave 
funds for an immediate demon- 
stration. In April, the Every- 
where School opened for 25 chil- 
dren; last month it grew to 150 
children, 100 of them in the lively 
warehouse occupied by the South 
Arsenal Neighborhood Develop- 
ment Corporation (SAND), and 
the remaining 50 "traveling" to 
places like the Westledge School, 
Wadsworth Atheneum, and Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Co. 

With $8,000, half the ware- 
house was transformed. ‘The 
money went for column fire- 
proofing, for carpets to make 
small "rooms," for home-made 
bulletin boards to divide the 
spaces, and for box-and-plank 
components to make benches, 
tables and storage units. These 
are the ideas of Architect Jack 
Dollard (previously of Hunting- 
ton, Darbee & Dollard, and now 
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of the new Hartford Design 
Group) , who formulated the idea 
of the Everywhere School in the 
first place—out of the expressed 
hopes of the community—and 
who is largely responsible for its 
realization. 

A few other miracles will be 
needed, among them FHA ар- 
proval of this combination of 
housing and educational facili- 
ties. The federal government has 
already approved $11.4 million 
in urban renewal funds, and the 
money is now being used to buy 
the land SAND has asked to be 
named developer, and its chances 
look good since there is no com- 
petition. Clearly this is an idea 
whose time has come. Even the 
cautious must be impressed by the 
determination and hard work— 
and miracles—that have brought 
it this far. 


Шан GOOFS 


SORE POINTS 


Controversy in Madrid 


The twin, slip-formed elevator 
towers pictured above are in 
Columbus Square in Madrid. The 
entire square is being redeveloped 
and renamed The Place of the 
Amcricas. It will include a botan- 
ical gardens, an auditorium and 
amphitheater, and a new subway, 
among other things. 

But the towers are, apparently, 
more American than anyone had 
counted on. In relatively lowrise 
Madrid, they were so controver- 
sial that they will be cut down to 
size by lopping off the top levels. 

So controversial, in fact, that 
the Spanish government and 
press won't even acknowledge 
their existence, much less explain 


(continued on page 67) 
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NEW WORLD IN THE WORKS 


Is architecture beginning to imi- 
tate Ше? Only a few years ago 
(Sept. 1967 issue) architects like 
John Johansen were talking about 
the unaffected directness of such 
structures as the floating sulphur 
mining towns out in the Gulf of 
Mexico. To Johansen and others 
these structures were much more 
exciting than the high-style archi- 
tecture displayed in museums 
(and most magazines). 

Now, it seems, we will not have 
to look too far outside the area 
of "legitimate" architecture to 
find a similar degree of excite- 
ment. Here, on these four pages, 
are progress photos of a remark- 
able new project nearing com- 
pletion in Lake Ontario, just off 
the Toronto waterfront. The 
project is known as the Ontario 
Pavilion, and it forms the focal 
point of a much more ambitious 
development—Harbor City—that 
is to be built on landfill being 
generated far out into the lake, 
and may eventually house as 
many as 60,000 people in a set- 
ting reminiscent of Venice. 

The Ontario Pavilion, the 
focal point of this development, 
consists of five great halls—four 
exhibition spaces and one thea- 
ter—linked to each other and to 
the mainland by bridges. The five 
halls are suspended from central 


masts, which, in turn, stand in 


the lake. Specifically, according 
to architects Craig, Zeidler & 
Strong, each mast consists of four 
caissons set into the lake bottom 
and elongated by a shaft con- 
sisting of four pipe columns. 
Slender tension wires support 
four short span trusses that are 
fastened to the shaft. This basic 
structural system supports the re- 
maining structural elements by 
additional tension wires. The 
structure is then covered with dif- 
ferent kinds of cladding to create 
the sort of environment desired 
in each case. When completed, 
the Ontario Pavilion will house 


the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion (CNE) and other fairs. The 
CNE 15 ап annual event present- 
ly held in outdated facilities else- 
where in Toronto. Ever since 
Montreal put up its Expo in 
1967, Torontonians have been 
itching to get some equally im- 
pressive exhibition facilities—and 
this project is the result. 

The Ontario Pavilion, accord- 
ing to the architects, is a perma- 
nent exhibition building—which 
means that it could not be de- 
signed to house only one exhibi- 
tion. During its lifetime, it may 
have to house many activities, 
perhaps even different uses en- 
tirely. It was therefore designed 
for maximum flexibility—flexibil- 
ity of space use, of movement, 
and of building components. 

The basic requirements for ex- 
hibition facilities were a series of 
spaces which could be linked to- 
gether, ranging in area from 
2,000 to 8,000 sq. ft., requiring 
different heights, and permitting 
either natural lighting, or at the 
other extreme, a totally enclosed 
environment. Through a flexible 
wall, floor and ramp system, the 
architects have found a way to 
create an almost unlimited vari- 
ety of spaces. 

More significant than all the 
subtleties in structure and plan, 
however, is the new attitude ex- 
pressed by this fascinating build- 
ing. It is an attitude that seems 
entirely at ease in the second half 
of the Twentieth Century—the 
decades of Cape Kennedy and of 
other vast structures that stride 
across land and sea. Its struc- 
tural expression is that of aircraft 
hangars rather than temples, say 
(as in 16th Century buildings 
like Lincoln Center); and its 
flexibility—including the feasibil- 
ity of future additions almost ad 
infinitum—recognizes the central 
fact of our future: its utter un- 
predictability. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Ontario Pavilion. Owner: Department of 
Trade and Development, Ontario Gov- 
ernment. Architects: Craig, Zeidler and 
Strong (Ebhard H. Zeidler partner in 
charge). Associate Architects: Noel 
Hancock and Allan Young. Engineers: 
W. Hardy Craig & Associates (mechan- 
ical); Gordon Dowdell & Associates 
(structural); Contractor: Secant Con- 
struction (Central) Ltd. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Hiro Nakashima; ex- 
cept aerials, Les Baxter. 
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АО-НОС НЕАКТ 
FOR A CITY? 


BY LISELOTTE AND O. M. UNGERS 


FORUM—OCTOBER—1970 


The Northwest Center is the 
focus of Northwest City which, 
in turn, is the New Town located 
to the northwest of the old city 
of Frankfurt-on-Main. 

Here are the vital statistics: 
the New Town is about 20 
minutes away from downtown 
Frankfurt, by car on a Sunday 
afternoon, or an equal travel time 
by means of the newly installed, 
shiny red subway—one of Frank- 
furt's latest and most highly 
praised public achievements. 

To the uninitiated outsider, 
the drive to the New Town (a 
new Mecca to architects, urban 
designers, and city planners) can 
be a painful experience, and not 
one recommended to anybody 
without prior and careful study 
of various road maps. A connect- 
ing freeway—the Northwest Road 
—will link the New Town to 
Frankfurt, but it won't be com- 
pleted for quite some time. 

Meanwhile, the  commuters 
among the 50,000 New Towners 
are trying to get used to a labyrin- 
thine street system, to a succession 
of ever-changing detours, and to 
the congested (though pictur- 
esque) passages that lead through 
villages in the hinterland of 
Frankfurt. Commuters can use a 
public bus, but it takes even 
longer. 

Backroads are not the only way 
of getting to the "New Town in 
the Green. Meadow." There is 
also the tangential North-South 
Highway—and this may be faster, 
so long as you avoid rush hours, 
vacation times, and other traffic 
slowdowns. 

So the reason behind the loca- 
tion of the New Town within 
the northwest corner of the city 
limits is a matter of interest. If 


The authors, a husband-and-wife team, 
visited the Nordwest Zentrum this 
past summer to report on it for The 
Architectural Forum. Prof. Ungers has 
practiced architecture for years in 
West Germany and West Berlin, and 
serves as the chairman of the depart- 
ment of architecture at Cornell. Mrs. 
Ungers is an economist. 


you study the documents and ask 
the planners for their reasons, all 
you can find is a rough sketch, 
dated 1957. The sketch, which 
was captioned “our plan," out 
lines an area between three exist- 
ing villages—Niederursel, Hed- 
dernheim, and Praunheim—and 
contains a circle with the letter Z 
(for Zentrum) in its middle, to 
symbolize the ultimate location 
of the NW Center. Curiously 
enough, the NW Center, as Ё- 
nally built and shown here, is 
highly reminiscent in its plan to 
that first symbolic drawing. 
There had, of course, been 
some attempts to reorganize this 
area in Ше "205, by that effective 
Frankfurt planning team under 
the leadership of Ernst May, in 
which Walter Schwagenscheidt 
(the creator of the new periph- 
eral town) participated. The 
so-called "Rómerstadt"—planned 
and built by this same unusual 
group of architects—was intended 
to relieve pressure within the in- 
ner city. The "Rómerstadt" is 
still attractive, and it consists of 
parallel, two-story high, linear 
"housing walls." It connected two 
of the three existing villages men- 
tioned above, Praunheim and 
Heddernheim, and merged them 
into one. Both the "New Town 
in town" concept, and the idea 
of integrating existing villages 
with new structures are also the 
basic motivations of the new plan. 


Goals 


Two different functions have 
been integrated in the NW Сеп- 
ter: 
€ First, that of a cultural and 
social center-a “downtown’’— 
for the surrounding older and 
newly built parts of the New 
Town, with its population of 
about 50,000 inhabitants. The 
program for the international 
competition* held for the NW 
Center asked for a physical mani- 
festation of the spirit of a com- 
munity which should be more 
than a well proportioned service 
facility. 


Nordwest- 
zentrum 


€ And, second, that of a com- 
mercial center for the 50,000 in- 
habitants, providing also shop- 
ping facilities for the neighboring 
suburbs and villages, estimated at 
a total of 100,000 potential cus- 
tomers. Besides, the NW Center 
should attract people from the 
inner city of Frankfurt which is 
crowded and congested with 
traffic. Subways and buses leading 
from the city of Frankfurt di- 
rectly into the NW Center are 
meant to encourage people to 
switch from the old city to the 
new center. 


Program 


A detailed program was 

evolved to meet these wide rang- 
ing goals. The following facilities 
were called for: 
1. Public Facilities А community 
center, containing a big hall for 
900 and a small hall for 300 
visitors, clubrooms, workshops 
and a restaurant. Here are pre- 
sented all kinds of plays, musicals, 
and other entertainments. Also, 
facilities for lectures, exhibitions, 
political meetings, etc. Thus the 
Center attracts people not only 
from the New Town, but from 
the hinterland and the city as 
well. i 

There is also a public library 
with about 30,000 books, a large 
indoor swimming pool, a post 
office, and a police and fire sta- 
tion. 

2. Social Services A social center 
—a community-operated service, 
where people can get advice on 
educational, health or financial 
problems. Also a nursery and а 
kindergarten; a youth house with 
exercising rooms, workshops, and 
laboratories; and a club for the 
elderly. 

3. Educational Facilities A trade 
school, and а school of social 
work, both with dormitories. 

4. Offices 12 doctors’ offices (dif- 
ferent specialties); and three 
banks. 


*|nitiated in 1961, won by APB: Apel & 
Beckert, Architects; Becker, Engineer; 
D. Praeckel, Associate. 
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5. Commercial Four department 
stores, and supermarket, 55 spe- 
cialty shops, and 14 restaurants 
and cafes. 

6. Residential 178 apartments, 
ranging in size from one to four 
rooms. 

7. Transportation 2,350 parking 
places under the Center; also, a 
subway and a bus station. 


Organization & Financing 


The American Council of 
Shopping Centers has praised the 
NW Center as the realization of 
a dream—particularly in its suc- 
cessful integration of shopping, 
cultural and communal facilities. 

From the early planning stages 
on, the Frankfurt city govern- 
ment recognized that a special 
kind of organization and of Ё- 
nancing was required for the 
130-million DM project. The 
answer: an enterprise without 
any privately owned properties. 
The sole proprietor is a holding 
company especially founded for 
this purpose by Europe's largest 
and financially best equipped 
public housing association, Die 
Neue Heimat. 

All facilities are rented out to 
tenants, and even the City of 
Frankfurt (which operates some 
of the public institutions) is not 
excluded from this arrangement. 
The only exceptions are the two 
schools that are run and owned 
by the State of Hessen; for these, 
air-rights were established above 
the parking garage, and they have 
bought those air-rights. 

The city originally sold the 
land to the holding company for 
a minimum price. The company 
then built the entire Center at 
its own expense and now rents it 
out on long leases. The city pays 
a so-called "cost-rent" for the use 
of its facilities which will shrink 
to a minimum once the capital 
and interest payments have been 
covered. The shopkeepers and 
office tenants pay a differentiated 
basic rent, graduated according 
to their capabilities. Beyond that, 
the holding company demands an 
additional rent according to the 
turnover of the individual en- 
trepreneur. 

Under this arrangement the 
city budget must cover the rent 
for public facilities like the com- 
munity center, the social service 
center, the fire and police sta- 
tions, the swimming pool, the li- 
brary, the parking garage. Total: 
approximately 12-million DM a 
year over a period of 50 years. 

Some conservative critics have 
called this “the worst business 
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deal of the century”; while others 
have criticized the fact that shop- 
keepers could not obtain owner- 
ship of their stores or become 
shareholders in the holding com- 
pany. But the city government, 
the planners and all official par- 
ticipants in the venture are very 
proud to have realized so progres- 
sive a concept—one that was es- 
sential to the achievement of a 
well balanced mixture of usages 
in the NW Center. 


Communications & Plan 


The organization of the plan 
follows the principle of strict ver- 
tical separation of different cir- 
culation systems so as to allow 
free pedestrian movement. 
Strangely enough, the organizing 
module is based on the size of an 
automobile. Consequently Ше 
motorized shopper reaches this 
commercial megastructure from 
the surrounding ringroad 
through three gates, coming into 
the parking level, which is filled 
only when there are special at- 
tractions upstairs—cowboy shows 
and the like. 

On a typical weekday the few 
hundred cars parked here look 
rather lost in this forest of col- 
umns. (The columns, by the way, 
have been nicely color-coded to 
match the color of the ticket one 
picks up at the entrance barrier) . 

Below this parking garage is a 
subway terminal, connecting the 
NW Center with Frankfurt’s 
most attractive inner-city shop- 
ping area, the  Hauptwache. 
Nobody could have known in ad- 
vance that the effect of this sub- 
way line would be to syphon oft 
people from the NW Center to 
the busier innercity shopping 
area—rather than feed them into 
the newly constructed market 
place, as intended. 

Above the parking garage is 
the service level with its main 
delivery road and the public bus 
station. All shops, department 
stores and offices are connected to 
this service level, and deliveries 
are made to the stores from an 
inner, one-way system of smaller 
roads. 

Part of this level is open to the 
sky, and the pedestrian can here 
enter his own domain. The effect 
is a surprisingly spacious adven- 
ture of crisscrossing bridges, 
overlapping terraces, ramps and 
stairways (no escalators) and in- 
tersecting volumes and platforms. 
The visitor enters the first level 
of the main promenade and finds 
it well planned, carefully de- 
signed, and nicely colored. 


Top right: view of the NW Center from 
the east, with stairs and ramps leading 
up to the pedestrian access bridge visi- 
ble in the foreground. The bridge (seen 
also in the photo at near right) spans 
across the peripheral highway that 
circles the Center. Far right: plan of 
the NW Center, and section taken, 
roughly, from west to east. The section 
shows the subway that links the Center 
with downtown Frankfurt; the huge 
parking garage above the subway level; 
and the services (incl. truck routes) on 
the next higher level. 
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next level up is for 
pedestrians only, connected with 
small bridges to the surrounding 
residential areas. A wider plat- 
form links the so-called Nida 
Forum—the main plaza of the 
pedestrian area, to the west side. 
Main orientation and backbone 
of the entire plan is the central 
promenade, supplemented by two 
subordinated dead-end streets. 
The basic circulation system on 
the upper platform seems to be 
based on the principle of three 
parallel streets with some more or 
less accidental cross-connections. 
The distribution of the buildings 
looks rather unsystematic, some- 
how reminding one of a game 
played with building blocks. The 
lack of spatial orientation is com- 
pensated by a carefully designed 
system of graphics, well placed 
and easily comprehended. To 
anyone used to the neon jungle 
of inner-city commercial streets, 
this new environment looks un- 
usually tempered, clean, and well- 
controlled. But those who want 
to sell must signal where they are 
and what they have to sell. 
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Greater freedom for additional 
advertising would benefit the 
shopkeepers and help create a 
livelier urban atmosphere. 

A remarkably positive aspect 
of the Center is the relatively 
high proportion of dwelling units 
located in four separate towers 
along the central business street, 
overlooking the busy activity be- 
neath. To the great regret of the 
architects the number of apart- 
ments originally planned was cut 
in half by the holding company. 

Walking around on the per- 
forated platform on an un- 
friendly day—as we did—is quite 
an experience, especially after 
coming out of the well-protected 
mini-environment of a car. One 
jumps from one corner to the 
next—and there are many of them 
—looking in vain for protection 
under the arcades. Some people 
say that shopping centers of this 
kind should be covered and fully 
air conditioned. Since our visit 
ended with wet feet we tend to 
agree. 

One fact is clear: the NW Cen- 
ter will soon reach a second stage 
of completion. The first one was 
defined by the planners; the next 
one—at least within the given 
limits—will be determined by the 
users. 


Conclusion 


The financial organization of 
the NW Center is novel insofar 
as it unites public and private in- 
terests in the hands of a single 
non-profit company. The result- 
ing advantages were the chance 

plan uniformly, the simulta- 
neous construction of all build- 
ings (which lowered building 
costs considerably), and the ex- 
clusion of private speculation. 

The program—with its combi- 
nation of public, social and com- 
mercial functions—proves to be 
quite successful and efficient. 
People are attracted for different 
reasons and at different times so 
that even on weekends and еуеп- 
ings—when normal shopping 
areas are quiet and empty—some 
activities take place. At the 1969 
UIA Congress at Buenos Aires, 
the NW Center was chosen as 
one of the 13 most progressive 
works presented and discussed. 

The location of the Center on 
a fixed, oval-shaped island, which 
gives it the character of a fortress, 
isolates it completely from the 
surrounding neighborhoods and 
streets. The only accesses for 
pedestrians are a few bridges 
which somehow remind one of 
drawbridges, and which are not 


Small photos at top left show the bus 
stop, the entrance to the parking ga- 
rage, and the subway station, respec- 
tively. Top right: view of sunken shop- 
ping plaza, looking south toward one 
of the two department stores. Bottom 
right: one of the five pedestrian access 
bridges to the Center, looking west; 
detail of commercial concourse with 
sidewalk cafe (this is on the main 
pedestrian level, looking north); and 
bird's-eye view of fountain in the main 
plaza, next to the community center. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Ulfert Beckert, except 
aerials, Lutz Kleinhans. 
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very inviting to cross, especially 
on cold or rainy days. The Center 
does not grow naturallv out ОЁ 
the town nor can the town ever 
grow into the Center. So it will 
always retain the image of an 
artificial “city heart” added as an 
afterthought. А comparison with 
Emperor Diocletian's Palace—in 
the center of Split—may be a bit 
unfair, because that palace grew 
over hundreds of years. But both 
have one thing in common, and 
this is their fixed exterior form: 


the center of Split developed out 
of the Palace which Diocletian 
built in 300 A.D. as his residence. 
Over the centuries it was filled 
with shops, bars, cafes, habita- 
tions, etc. so that, today, it is 
bursting with life and activity. 
The crucial difference from the 
NW Center is that the Palace of 
Split is at the same elevation as 
the other parts of the city, so that 
people can easily flow in and out 
of it through gates and lanes. 
Admittedly, the reasons for the 
elevation of the NW Center, 1.е., 
separation of cars from pedes- 
trians, play an important role in 
our time; but the solution here 
was achieved at the cost of vivid- 
ness and of free future develop- 
ment. 

The architecture of the whole 
complex is fine, and its work- 
manship is of high quality. It 
must have been difficult to ac- 
complish the interpenetration of 
the four different levels so they 
would form a well-functioning 
organism. The monotony of the 
material—all of it precast con- 
crete—is compensated and soft- 
ened by flower beds, bushes and 
trees, colored sunshades and a 
fountain—of course! To a certain 
degree the architecture seems to 
be too important, too empha- 
sized, so that the shops and their 
display are pushed back and un- 
able to attract the attention of 
the buyer. 

A disadvantage of the rigid 
concrete construction is a lack 
of flexibility and adaptability. 
‘There are few if any possibilities 
for variations to meet changing 
needs: the whole complex is a 
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well-tailored suit which can 
neither grow nor shrink. Since 
all experience in city planning 
shows that it is almost impossible 
to foresee the changing require- 
ments of a city, the question 
arises: should not the architect 
really provide a simple "primary 
structure" which leaves room for 
the initiative of the users, for 
change and chance, instead of 
building a thoroughly detailed 
form which sooner or later turns 
out to be a Procrustes bed— 
whether too long or too short? 

How well does the NW Center 
function? It is certainly too early 
to form a reasonable judgment 
after less than two years of opera- 
tion. But judging by published 
comments, the Center functions 
quite well. The public and social 
facilities are especially well liked 
and well frequented. 

The commercial areas do not 
work quite so successfully. The 
owners of the stores are not dis- 
satisfied with their sales but they 
complain that not as many people 
come from the city or the hinter 
land as they expected. Our own 
impression was that there were 
relatively few buyers, and the 
streets and shops seemed to be 
pretty quiet. Since it was a rainy 
day, we went to see two other 
shopping areas nearby: the inner 
city of Frankfurt and the Main- 
Taunus Center, which was built 
10 years ago on the outskirts of 
Frankfurt. We found both much 
more lively, full of people and 
activity. 

The reasons for that obvious 
difference may be various: One 
of the most important—which 
was mentioned to us several times 
—could be the difficulty of auto- 
mobile access to the NW Center. 
Once the NW road is completed, 
the situation certainly will im- 
prove. 

Perhaps people dislike the 
huge parking garage underneath 
the Center which is complicated 
and somewhat confusing. The 
many cars which are parked out- 
side the Center while the garage 
is nearly empty may indicate this. 
Also the greater variety of goods 
and choice attracts people to the 
above-mentioned shopping areas. 

In brief: many recent urban- 
istic experiments show—and in 
this regard the NW Center is no 
exception—that it is a very diffi- 
cult task to create, ad hoc, a 
"city heart" and to plan impon- 
derability and chance, vividness 
and atmosphere. At best, the re- 
sult is a substitute, the illusion of 
a city, but not the real thing— 
dense, colorful urban life. 


ТНЕ 
SEMANTICS 

OF 
ARCHITECTURE 
MACHINES 


BY NICHOLAS NEGROPONTE 
AND LEON B. GROISSER 
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A paradox exists in all man-ma- 
chine interactions and is epito- 
mized in the interactions between 
architect and computer. The para- 
dox is as follows: Architects are 
concerned with issues generally 
considered to be unmanageable 
by computers. These issues draw 
upon human experiences, senses, 
attitudes, even idiosyncrasies, 
none of which are enjoyed by ma- 
chines at this point in time. So the 
standard procedure is to partition 
the design task: the man is given 
what he is good at doing (which is 
usually what he enjoys), and the 
machine is given only those tasks 
it can handle efficiently. This dis- 
junction is cumbersome but can 
be alleviated by the nature of the 
so-called interface between the 
two protagonists. Consequently, 
researchers are continually trying 
to make this interface as smooth 
and as "transparent" as possible. 
They are trying to make it ap- 
proach the interface with which 
we are familiar in human dis- 
course. In the ultimate we are 
talking about machines that rec- 
ognize expressions on our faces, 
tones of our voices, intentions in 
our doodles, and innuendoes in 
our gestures. The paradox is that 
such machines will be so intel- 
ligent they might not want or 
need to interact with us. 

Nevertheless, we must pursue 
the interface problem, because of 
two salient features of the design 
process in architecture: (1) archi- 
tecture evolves out of partial in- 
formation; (2) architecture is (or 
at least should be) dependent on 
context. In contrast, note that the 
design of a bottle opener or an 
airplane is based on almost com- 
plete and reliable information 
and is independent of the con- 
text. The design of a plane does 
not change if the craft is to fly 
northbound or southbound or is 
to carry Italians rather than Eng- 
lishmen. A bottle opener works as 
well on domestic beer as on for- 
eign brews. 

Architecture is different. Not 
only must physical structures re- 
spond to local contextual charac- 
teristics (site, climate, culture, 
even the whims of the user), but 
the process by which buildings are 


Mr. Negroponte is an assistant profes- 
sor of architecture at MIT, and the au- 
thor of The Architecture Machine (MIT 
Press, 1970). Mr. Groisser is an associ- 
ate professor in the Department of 
Architecture at MIT. They are co-di- 
rectors of the Architecture Machine 
Project, funded largely by the Ford 
Foundation. 


designed depends on these charac- 
teristics. This is what hurts com- 
puter-aided design. The rules are 
not absolutes; one set of rules 
might work in one situation 
whereas their opposites are appro- 
priate in another context. People 
can deal with this, but machines 
cannot (yet)—hence the partition- 
ing of the design task between 
man and computer. 

We are trying to make machines 
better at context recognition, bet- 
ter at handling missing informa- 
tion, better at being adaptable. 
Not to do so is to foster solutions 
that are generated from incom- 
plete, if not irrelevant, informa- 
tion and are surely out of context. 
As a result, great investments 
might be diverted toward auto- 
mating only those procedures that 
are most easily understood. Such 
design aids might find the users 
unwilling, unable, or too unsus- 
pecting to divest themselves of 
inappropriate work methods (be- 
cause machines do them!). 


Working on interfaces 


Thus we work on interfaces, not 
only the interface between com- 
puter and architect, but also the 
interfaces between the machine 
and the nonprofessional, the real 
visual world, pictures, books, and 
so on. We give machines many 
sensors and effectors, those which 
people have and then more. We 
do this because (1) we want our 
machine partners to have the 
potential of perceiving those as- 
pects of the physical environment 
that would become biased or in- 
complete when transmitted 
through other modes (such as a 
verbal description); (2) we want 
machines to be able to solicit in- 
formation directly from the real 
world on the initiative of internal 
computations, rather than depend 
upon the intervention of a human 
designer and his conscious or sub- 
conscious interpretations of that 
information; (3) we want compu- 
ters to be able to witness and 
handle concepts and relationships 
(and even experiences) which are 
concerned with those environ- 
mental qualities that human de- 
signers understand and handle 
through metaphors and symbols 
(which, in turn, are established 
from meanings gained through 
many sensing-effecting channels). 

Given this interface, this whole 
host of sensors and effectors, we 
can consider the semantics of 
architecture—the meanings of 
forms, the intentions of users, the 
recognition of context, the be- 


haviors of machines and men—as 
opposed to the syntax of architec- 
ture—the construction materials, 
the (Alexander) patterns, the 
structure, the flow of circulation. 
Syntax is measured in kips, feet, 
decibels, acres, coulombs. Seman- 
tics are measured with calipers 
of participation, contentment, 
responsiveness, adaptability, di- 
versity, resilience, and so on. 

Consider the example of “сог- 
ner." It is a simple matter for a 
machine to assimilate the geo- 
metric description of two inter- 
secting lines, whether described 
symbolically through algebra or 
graphically through geometry. 
The simplest computer can un- 
derstand this definition of corner. 
But the most complex machine 
cannot go on from this context- 
independent, sensor-effector-inde- 
pendent definition to understand, 
for example, "let's corner the 
troops," or "go to the corner 
store." 

However, a child can. The 
child has learned the semantics of 
corner. He has done so through 
touching "cornerness," bumping 
into it, observing his own re- 
sponse to it. This can happen 
through such channels as his eyes, 
his fingertips, or his mouth. He 
has not only sensed but also af- 
fected and observed his own be- 
havior toward "corners." 

The unanswered question is 
this: if we give our computers be- 
havioral abilities similar to peo- 
ple's, will they by definition 
evolve into intelligent designers? 
The double negative, at least, 
seems to be true: If machines do 
not have this sort of real-world 
interface, they cannot evolve into 
an artificial intelligence. Our ex- 
periments are based on the hope 
that if machines are given the 
faculty for sophisticated interac- 
tion with the real world (people, 
places, pictures, and so forth), 
they can learn to develop their 
own design methods and meth- 
odology, perhaps better than our 
own. 

The following experiments are 
part of the Architecture Machine 
Project at the MIT School of 
Architecture and Planning, spon- 
sored by the newly created Urban 
Systems Laboratory. The experi- 
ments are concerned primarily 
with interfaces, the first group 
between computer and physical 
world, the second between com- 
puter and man. The interdis- 
ciplinary team working on the 
Project is composed of graduate 
and undergraduate students in 
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Тор: The Architecture Machine 
mini-computer with 16,384 bytes (eight 
bit chunks) of memory. So far it is 


linked to 16 peripheral devices and 
maintains communication with a “par- 
ent” time-sharing facility at MIT. Its 
entire cost is under $20,000. Middle and 
bottom: STARE is composed of two 
interlocking tubes, with a 6-in.-diameter 
lens at one end and 16 photocells at 
the other. 
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architecture, planning, electrical 
engineering, physics, and mathe- 
matics. The projects use a satellite 
computing facility driven by an 
Interdata Model 3 computer with 
a 16K memory connected to a 
remote IBM 360/67 time-sharing 
service. 


Machine vision 


A machine with eyes has loops 
into the real world that could be 
initiated without the proverbial 
human “operator.” The machine 
could surely solicit some of the in- 
formation we draw upon: it could 
read books, look at pictures, take 
trips through the city. Give a ma- 
chine vision, and you have opened 
up an entire category of sensory 
inputs, one that human architects 
rely upon, and one that often em- 
bodies information that cannot be 
transformed into text, or into 
smells, or into any other medium. 

We have treated machine vision 
in two separate ways: high-resolu- 
tion and, more récently, low-reso- 
lution vision. "High" includes 
over a million resolvable points 
on the machine's retina and "low" 
between sixteen and twenty-four. 
Our high-resolution vision studies 
employ a device called a vidissec- 
tor, which is, in effect, a random- 
access television camera. It is not 
particularly sensitive to low light 
levels but is extremely effective 
for nonsequential scanning where 
subsequent observations can be a 
function of previously resolved 
points. Thus it is suitable for fol- 
lowing lines, locating silhouettes, 
and scanning regions with com- 
plex boundaries. 

The vidissector returns points 
with their coordinates and light 
level. The points are then 
grouped into regions of similar 
tone, where each region might be 
as small as the width of a line or 
as large as an entire surface. Con- 
sequently, there are two ap- 
proaches to the "physiology" of 
machine vision: (1) to search for 
lines that can be either actual 
black or grey lines, or whitish lines 
formed by the highlights that ap- 
pear at edge conditions; (2) to 
search for the limiting contours 
of regions. The latter appears 
most appropriate for the resolu- 
tion of physical models. 

The outcome of such scanning 
for regions is a contour map 
formed of dots that can be pieced 
together to compose line seg- 
ments. But what is missing in the 
vidissector's scan are the lines that 
separate overlapping planes of 
similar orientation by different 


depth. Such planes appear as sin- 
gle continuous surfaces while in 
fact they merely overlap because 
of the point of observation of the 
vidissector. 

The computer programs em- 
ploy heuristics ("rules of thumb") 
to complete the image. Similar 
techniques of "probably this" and 
"probably that" are also em- 
ployed in the transformation 
from the two-dimensional image 
into its three-dimensional descrip- 
tion. What the machine does is to 
make guesses: “This is what I saw, 
and/but this is what it probably 
must be." The importance of this 
approach is the ability to make 
errors and to recover. Decisions 
are made on the available evi- 
dence, but future and stronger 
evidence may contradict a previ- 
ous "probably." A heuristic pro- 
gram must not only recuperate 
from the "bug," but its subse- 
quent decisions must be improved 
by the "experience" of the error. 

In addition to giving our ma- 
chine the visual channels into the 
real world, two added benefits 
accrue from studies in machine 
vision. First, the heuristics of rec- 
ognition appear to be very close 
to the heuristics of classification. 
In other words the way we see 
things may map directly into how 
we employ these images. The rec- 
ognition of commonalities in pat- 
terns, intentions in forms, and 
perhaps meaning in architecture 
may be related to the heuristics, 
even semantics, of recognition. 
Second, not only does heuristic 
programming have an obvious use 
in machine vision, it has a still 
more significant and unexplored 
potential in computer-aided de- 
sign. After all, the handling of 
initial design concepts is a matter 
of "probably this, probably that." 

In experiments on low-resolu- 
tion vision, the inputs are re- 
stricted to a maximum of twenty- 
four photocells or photovoltiac 
cells. As a result, discrimination 
can only be achieved by making 
the interface more active than in 
the high-resolution case. The eye 
must become an actuator: moving 
in order to affect the patterns on 
its own retina and observing the 
resulting changes and its behavior 
in response to these changes. 

As an analogy, consider the 
problem of buying the one toy 
that is the most fun for a five-year- 
old child. One method would be 
to list all the variables involved, 
their interrelationships (to the 
best of our knowledge), and the 
so-called utility function (or ра: 


rameters of maximization). A 
computer program might be able 
to consider all the combinations 
for this relatively simple problem, 
but even here, because of missing 
information and misinterpreted 
and misused (context-dependent) 
information, it probably would 
come up with a mediocre answer. 
A second method, one we believe 
to be more appropriate, is to send 
a five-year-old child into the store 
and simply ask him to play with 
the toys. By observing his behav- 
ior, it will be obvious which of 
the toys is the most fun. 

It is in this vein that we handle 
low-resolution vision. We give the 
device a role as opposed to a goal; 
looking as opposed to recognizing. 
Then we, or another machine, as 
an onlooker, follow the behavior 
of the device and extract informa- 
tion from its behavior rather than 
from the scene itself. 

STARE and GROPE are two 
examples of such devices; each has 
a retina composed of an array of 
light-sensors which can be individ- 
ually sampled by the machine. 
The retina can, for example, be 
actuated to move or rotate for the 
purpose of reexamining the sta- 
tus of its photocells. This tech- 
nique can deal with moving ob- 
jects, with major delimiting lines 
in a scene, and with large bodies 
of constant tone. 


Fingers into the real world 


The sensors and effectors of 
touch are too often associated 
with bodily titillation rather than 
with serious learning. However, 
the hands of a child (and before 
that his lips) carry most of the in- 
formation about the real world, 
not only through their sensing but 
also their reacting. Was not the 
concept of “corner” learned 
through the hands? 

SEEK and ARM are the Archi- 
tecture Machine's fingers into Ше 
real world. They are both con- 
trolled by a general-purpose ana- 
logue-digital interface, which con- 
nects the Interdata processor with 
most of the sensors and effectors. 

SEEK senses its physical envi- 
ronment through a meager array 
of seven pressure-sensing inputs. 
It can affect that environment by 
transporting physical elements. 
But its most important role con- 
sists of sensing, affecting, and 
managing unexpected events in 
that environment under the con- 
trol of its processor. SEEK deals 
with toy blocks, which it can stack, 
align, and sort. At the same time 
these blocks form the built envi- 
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Тор: STARE has а retina composed of 
an array of light-sensors that can be 
individually sampled by the machine. 
Bottom: GROPE is similar (it is an $18 
toy tank with 16 photocells mounted 
on it). GROPE samples its visual en- 
vironment only digitally — yes/no — “1 
see light" or “1 don't see light." Two 
later GROPES have been built to inves- 
tigate tactile qualities. One gropes by 
bumping into obstacles; the other sam- 
ples surfaces for texture discrimination. 
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ronment for a small colony of 
gerbils that live within SEEK's 
three-dimensional world; hence 
the unexpected events. 

Unknown to SEEK, the little 
animals are bumping into blocks, 
disrupting constructions, and top- 
pling towers. The result is a sub- 
stantial and continually changing 
mismatch between the three- 
dimensional reality and the com- 
puted remembrances residing in 
the core memory. SEEK's role is 
to deal with these inconsistencies. 
In the process SEEK does exhibit 
inklings of responsive behavior, 
inasmuch as the actions of the ger- 
bils are not predictable and the 
reactions of SEEK are modeled on 
a probabilistic basis programmed 
specifically to correct or amplify 
(not both) gerbil-provoked dislo- 
cations. 

Even in its triviality and sim- 
plicity, SEEK (if only metaphori- 
cally) goes beyond the current sit- 
uation where machines cannot re- 
spond to the unpredictable nature 
of people (or gerbils). Today, ma- 
chines are poor at handling sud- 
den shifts in context or changes in 
environment. This lack of adapt- 
ability cannot be attributed solely 
to the mechanics and kinesthetics 
of effectors. Local processing, dis- 
tributed processing, sensor-effector 
loops, and a host of the purely 
"interface" problems of informa- 
tion processing remain un- 
explored. The distinction between 
an input-output device and a sen- 
sor-effector remains unclear and 
unresearched. 

ARM is a recently initiated ex- 
periment that studies this distinc- 
tion. ARM consists of sixteen 
pneumatic muscles individually 
actuated by computer-controlled 
solenoids which regulate air pres- 
sure. Local strain gauges will pro- 
vide very local loops within ARM, 
in effect a form of local process- 
ing. The Interdata computer in 
turn furnishes the loop between 
ARM, and, for example, the vi- 
sion system. The remote 360/67 
allows even more widespread in- 
tercommunications. 


Each man his own architect 


Inhabitants of primitive cul- 
tures and affluent members of in- 
dustrialized societies have some- 
thing in common- both have the 
means to affect their physical en- 
vironment, even to design it. The 
aborigine builds it himself, albeit 
with a limited pallet of materials 
and techniques. The wealthy man 
employs an architect whose job is 
first to understand his client's 


lop: SEEK has been funded by and 
shipped to the Jewish Museum in New 
York City (along with an Interdata) for 
its current exhibit, "Software." Subse- 
quently SEEK (with the gerbils) will go 
to the Smithsonian Institution and then 
return to MIT to be cannibalized (with- 
out the gerbils) for other problems of 
three-dimensional interfacing. Bottom: 
ARM is another of the Architecture 
Machine's fingers into the real world. 
ARM's 16 pneumatic muscles can be 
activated with 15 Ibs. per sq. in. of air 
pressure to lift a total of 60 Ibs. 


character, needs, and desires, then 
to embody these requirements in 
a built environment, and finally 
to use his trained ability to pre- 
experience that environment. 

Let us consider the possibility 
of providing similar participation 
in the shaping of one's “local” en- 
vironment to other groups in in- 
dustrialized societies. We seek the 
participation of low- and middle- 
income groups in the design of 
their high-density urban environ- 
ment, particularly housing. In the 
ultimate case we are talking about 
each man being his own architect. 
Or from another standpoint we 
are suggesting that each man have 
his own architect; this architect 
would be a machine. This pros- 
pect assumes both the existence 
of physically adaptive, resilient 
systems of industrialized housing 
and home computer terminals as 
ubiquitous as present-day televi- 
sions and telephones. We believe 
that neither assumption is fanciful 
—perhaps, in ten years. Though 
we do recognize that such an in- 
terface may be an unseemly direc- 
tion for the design of airports, 
hospitals, and similar civic serv- 
ices, it does present the amenities 
of personalization which are often 
lost in the processes of industrial- 
ization. 

In order to let each man be the 
designer of his own habitat, two 
interfaces are necessary: the soft 
interface of human discourse, at 
least that of natural language, and 
the hard interface of low-cost, 
"consumer" terminal hardware. 

The natural-language interface 
implies machines that can, for ex- 
ample, understand English. Re- 
searchers have spent many hours 
in programming machine recogni- 
поп of the English language. 
Their experiences are perhaps 
analogous to present computer- 
aided architecture efforts. Natu- 
ral-language recognition has been 
treated until recently as a syntac- 
tic problem. Computer programs 
look for nouns/verbs/adjectives 
(structural elements, circulatory 
elements, partitioning elements); 
they break down sentences (de- 
compose the criteria), and they 
look up dictionary definitions (ap- 
ply associated patterns). 

It has not worked. Metaphors 
are garbled, the use of nouns as 
adjectives and verbs is a "bug," 
and the decompositions are con- 
textless (hence irrelevant). The 
semantics have indeed been for- 
gotten, and no one is sure how to 
look at semantics (we can only 
| start with interfaces). 


But ме can look at English- 
language communication between 
the nonprofessional and the ma- 
chine-architect as means of pro- 
moting dialogue. (Admittedly, this 
partially overlooks the deep- 
rooted meanings and connota- 
tions.) It takes a great deal less to 
respond correctly enough to an 
English input in order to encour- 
age the speaker to say more, than 
it does to understand the sen- 
tence and furnish the "correct" 
answer or reply. We can do the 
former. 

We are working with the Bell 
Telephone Company's PIC- 
IUREPHONE because it is a 
good first approximation of the 
future home-computer terminal. 
It is also a low-resolution device 
which is certainly compatible with 
the "incompleteness" of informa- 
tion with which we deal in the 
nonprofessional interface. With 
touch-tone input, а keyboard, 
audio output, and half-tone 
graphic displays, we feel that this 
sort of interface will foster the 
kind of architecture that at pres- 
ent is uniquely available to the 
aborigine and the plutocrat. 


Interpreting nebulous ideas 


Though it is generally agreed 
that architecture is no longer the 
heart telling the elbow control- 
ling the wrist driving the pencil, 
architects accept the notion that 
at the onset of a design process 
they are dealing with unclear and 
incomplete ideas. These ideas 
seem to benefit by a looping into 
the real world through different 
media, for example, from hand to 
paper to eye, changing state as 
they change media. One such loop 
is the sketch. 

The word “sketchpad” (which 
was coined in 1961) has generated 
a false association between light- 
pen-and-cathode-ray-tube tech- 
niques and the doodlelike draw- 
ings designers so often make on 
the backs of envelopes. The term 
"sketch" has been preempted by 
computer-graphics systems that 
expect such explicit actions as 
pushing buttons to denote the 
end of lines, pointing to make as- 
sociations, and typing to specify 
horizental-vertical orientations. 
On the other hand, sketching is 
really a medium for negotiating 
hazy ideas with oneself, and the 
inexplicitness of the drawing tech- 
nique is directly related to the 
dynamics of modeling (by compu- 
ters) vague notions (of humans). 

One of our ongoing research 
projects. HUNCH, employs a Syl- 
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Top: Bell Telephone’s PICTUREPHONE 
is being converted to have “random 
access” abilities and low-speed com- 


munication (over regular telephone 
lines) with the Interdata. The PICTURE- 
PHONE is a first approximation of the 
future home-computer terminal. Middle 
and bottom: HUNCH uses a combina- 
tion of a Computer Display Inc. Ad- 
vance Remote Display Station (ARDS) 
and a Sylvania data tablet to investi- 
gate the syntax of sketches. 


vania tablet, a graphical device 
that allows actual paper-pencil in- 
teraction between man and ша- 
chine (and includes а limited 
third dimensional capability). 
The existing program does in- 
deed look at the syntax of sketches 
and does try to make wobbly lines 
straight. Its algorithms try to lo- 
cate corners and piece together 
straight lines. 

But what is more interesting is, 
once again, the semantics of a 
sketch: What does a designer in- 
tend by it? In the simple case this 
involves the heuristics of machine 
recognition of sketching. When 
does a local nook or bend result 
only from a jiggle of the hand as 
opposed to an intentional demar- 
cation or “corner?” When are two 
lines that almost touch, in fact, 
meant to be touching? And when 
does an overtracing actually mean 
two lines, 

One application of this work is 
a "squiggle-recognizer." This is a 
filtering mechanism that can de- 
tect the differences among squig- 
gles designating a shading ges: 
ture, a rubbing out act, or the 
delineation of a curved line. It 
works—but it does get confused 
when the user draws a flower. 


Semantics of a sketch 


But even more exciting is the 
higher level of the semantics of a 
sketch: What are its underlying 
architectural meanings? Can the 
nature of the lines provide a qual- 
itative description of a designer's 
own attitude toward his design? 

It appears to be possible to rec- 
ognize some qualitative aspects of 
designs, or attitudes toward them, 
by looking at the way sketches are 
drawn. For example, rapidly 
formed lines appear to be the de- 
signer's context or background, 
and they represent elements 
about which he either knows a 
great deal or almost nothing at 
all. On the other hand local con- 
centrated detailing seems to indi- 
cate the areas of highest concern 
and information input. When the 
lines are formed at lower veloc- 
ities, the interaction between the 
designer's concept and the ma- 
chine's model of the concept ap- 
pears to be the most revealing. 
Crookedness appears, and there 
are uncertain gestures and highly 
reworked lines; this all may rep- 
resent important (perhaps seman- 
tic) dispositions toward a design 
such as being "concerned about," 
"sure of," "puzzled by," and so 
forth. 

It is important to consider why 


most researchers in computer- 
aided architecture are studying 
the syntax of problems rather 
than the semantics of issues (while 
the architects are dealing more 
and more with the latter). This is 
partly because machines are com- 
monly assumed to be “doers” 
rather than “understanders.” It is 
also because machines are thought 
of as slaves: you do not need to 
understand; just do what you are 
told and in the way that you are 
told to do it. Anyway, why should 
machines understand what they 
are doing? 

The main reason has evolved 
with The Complex Program. 
Though it can be argued that so- 
ciety has always faced complex 
problems, the present crucial im- 
portance of machines and the 
recent recognition of their con- 
textual dependencies have forced 
the design and implementation of 
such complicated computers and 
computer programs that some re- 
main "undebugged" and, per- 
haps, "undebuggable" by humans. 
One problem is the unresolved 
difference between complicated 
and complex (indeed semantic); 
so-called sophisticated programs 
tend to be more complicated than 
complex. Researchers try to build 
computer aids with the best of all 
possible mappings between their 
understanding of what humans 
do and the constitution of ma- 
chines (which the most sophisti- 
cated mathematicians only par- 
tially understand). This transposi- 
tion is very complicated and has 
not worked well. So we are trying 
another alternative: to give ma- 
chines those devices (particularly 
interfaces at first) that humans 
have used to understand context 
and complexity. 

This all means that we must 
seriously entertain the notion of 
giving machines an artificial in- 
telligence, one not necessarily 
limited by that of humans. The 
old wives' tale that a machine can 
do no more than it is programmed 
to do is not only a farce but is in- 
jurious to the computer-aided ar- 
chitect. Of course machines can 
do more; a machine provided with 
direct loops into the real world 
and with the faculties to control 
its sensors and effectors does 
more. And in this manner the de- 
sign task is no longer partitioned, 
but is mutually reinforced. 

То get to this point, we must 
preface doing with understand- 
ing. Semantics comes before syn- 
tax. Interfaces come before gram- 
mars. Roles come before goals. 
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New Haven's Coliseum and Convention 
Center, by Architects Kevin Roche John 
Dinkeloo & Associates (model photos 
above), is rising next to the recently 
completed Knights of Columbus office 
tower (left in top photos) by the same 
architects. Within its vast roof struc- 
ture will be a 2,400-car garage, and 
beneath it an arena and an exhibition 
hall (plan above) Two double-helix 
ramps will serve the garage from oppo- 
Site corners of the structure. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Coliseum and Convention Center, New 
Haven, Conn. Architects: Kevin Roche 
John Dinkeloo & Associates. Structural 
engineers: LeMessurier Associates. 
General contractor: Gilbane Bldg. PHO- 
TOGRAPHS: Chalmer Alexander. 
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When you first see it from 
the highway leading into New 
Haven, it looks like an isolated 
section of some enormous ех- 
pressway—a multilevel viaduct on 
70-ft.-high piers that stretches 
560 ft., stopping abruptly at 
either end. Actually, this is not 
part of another megalomaniac 
highway (of which New Haven 
has enough!), but the skeleton 
of the city’s Coliseum and Con- 
vention Center, designed by 


Architects Kevin Roche John 
Dinkeloo & Associates. 

The four-level superstructure 
of weathering steel, poised so 
high above the ground, will 
house a 2,400-car parking garage. 
In the 41⁄-acre area beneath it 
will be a 9,000-seat sports arena 
(expandable to 11,500 for con- 
ventions) and a  38,000.sq.-ft. 
exhibition hall bridging a city 
street (plan, left). These spaces 
will be completed in 1972. 
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Most dramatic view of Westbeth is Из 
inner courtyard (opposite); the added 
balconies give second egress from du- 
plex apartments, and give privacy from 
windows across the narrow chasm. 
Westbeth is in the far western part of 
Greenwich Village (above right), in a 
mixed area — produce, printing, odd- 
ments — that now has many residents. 
Westbeth is actually 11 buildings, some 
dating from the turn of the century. 
Below right: formerly the truck entry. 
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WESTBETH: 
ARTISTS 

IN 
RESIDENCE 


Westbeth lives!—and on several 
levels. As a building, it is the 
largest residential rehab in the 
country (perhaps in the world), 
with those special qualities of 
space and scale that are free for 
the rehabilitating and too expen- 
sive for new construction. 

As a community, it is the only 
such artists’ facility in the U.S. 
(and largest in the world), with 
383 apartment-studios that let 
artists work where they live. 

As a pioneer in other ways, 
it is the first effort by the federal 
government to provide housing 
exclusively for artists—moderate- 
income artists, at that (it is under 
the 221d3 program). It is also 
the first time the FHA has 
waived its usual requirements 
and given tenants a "loft space" 
to divide up as they wish. West- 
beth is also (here ends the list) 
the first of New York City's 
special zoning districts; although 
only one block square, this 
"artists" housing" project trig- 
gered the enabling legislation 
that has allowed special districts 
in the theater area and around 
Lincoln Center. 

These buildings had already 
made history. Before the Bell 
Labs left this site in Greenwich 
Village for the Jersey suburbs, 
Bell developed the world's first 
talking movies here, showed the 
public its first TV, and put to- 
gether the first transistor. When 
the block came up for sale in 
the mid-’60s, William Zeckendorf 
made plans to acquire it, then 
turned it over, at cost, to the 
1. M. Kaplan Fund and the Na- 
tional Council on the Arts. 

The Kaplan Fund had reno- 
vated a few small buildings for 
artists; the architect chosen for 
Westbeth, Richard Meier, had 
designed a few living lofts for 
artists. But Westbeth was far 
more complicated. It took money 
-51 million from the National 
Council, and slightly more from 
the Kaplan Fund. And a gen- 
erous tax abatement from the 
city. And commitment of all 
sorts: Bankers Trust granted the 
loan only after many turned 
it down. Meier himself ran a 
round-the-clock operation during 
the nine months between the 
first meeting with the client and 
the start of construction. 

But in the end, Westbeth 
is built and is unique, and 
at a construction cost of about 
$15,000 per unit, including all 
community facilitiesCor about 
half the cost of new construction 
with the same facilities. 
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Westbeth is like а Corbusian 
Unité, says Richard Meier, in 
its size—1,200 people—and its 
varied facilities. 

An ample park (facing page, 
top) serves the wider community; 
across the street will begin the 
controversial West Village Hous- 
ing project. 

Some of Westbeth's facilities 
are for the artist. The vast boiler 
room, now visible from the court- 
yard, will become a communal 


sculpture studio for large-scale 
work. A similar studio for paint- 
ers is being considered. Nine 
photographers are collaborating 
on a $35,000 basement lab, to 
be financed by Westbeth and re- 
paid by the photographers over 
the years. There is hope for a 
theater in a huge found space. 

Some facilities serve the needs 
of the resident. Tenants are 
helping to plan a rooftop play- 
ground, and are seeking space 
for a day-care program. “This 
building will never be finished," 
says Meier; "it's a living build- 
ing. Some things were intention- 
ally left open." 

The needs of artist and resi- 
dent meet head-on in the proj- 
ect's commercial areas. The 
original intention was to ring 
the courtyard with art-oriented 
tenants—a gallery, an art store— 
and a restaurant. It hasn't hap- 
pened. "Perhaps we've been too 
insistent оп the kind of store 
we've wanted," says Joan К. 
Davidson (daughter of J. M. 
Kaplan and president of West- 
beth); "the courtyard should be 
a real street, with real things on 
it-not a living room." There is 
talk now of a supermarket, Or 
a health food store. The only 
commercial tenant thus far is 
Mourlot Graphics, the lithog- 
rapher. (Merce Cunningham's 
Dance Theater will fill a size- 
able space on the top floor.) 

Not everyone who wants to 
live at Westbeth is eligible. Max- 
imum income is $7,500 for one 
person, $12,500 for a family of 
four. (The FHA has agreed to a 
three-year averaging of income.) 
Some artists wouldn't be caught 
dead here, even if they could 
get in. Still, the waiting list had 
1,200 names on it when it be- 
came ridiculous to add more. 

Westbeth is developing as a dy- 
namic community—a place where 
things are happening. "If it be- 
comes a commune, it has failed," 
says Peter Cott, executive direc- 
tor of Westbeth; "and if it. is 
just an apartment house, it has 
also failed." 
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Westbeth has many meeting places; not 
surprisingly, collaborations among the 
artists are burgeoning. Facing page, 
top: entry from the south; bottom: from 
the west. The courtyard had been a 
loading dock, open only above the 
second floor. Other changes: two tim- 
ber structures (five and seven stories) 
were removed to make the park. А spur 
of the Penn Central runs through the 
building and ends at the southeast 
corner; all attempts to negotiate for 
the space have produced nothing (И 
would make the greatest foundry”). 
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Westbeth is important in two 
ways, Meier feels: it demon- 
strates rehabilitation as a way 
of building in the city, and it 
establishes a precedent in giving 
tenants an open plan to do with 
as they please. 

It was not a distinguished old 
building, says Meier, only an 
ordinary one. It did, however, 
have qualities especially suited 
to rehab—lavish floor height (up 
to 15 ft.), thick outer walls, good 
window spacing. Some factors 
are not important—a good elec- 
trical system, for instance, since 
totally different residential re- 
quirements would probably dic- 
tate an entirely new system. At 
Westbeth, only 70 percent of the 
heating system was salvagable. 
The electrical system is com- 
pletely new. Elevator workings 
are new, in the old shafts. 

It wasn't easy for the archi- 
tect. Meier had up to five men 
on the job during construction. 
But there are "possibilities in re- 
hab that are quite marvelous," he 
says; "you get a quality of space 
that is economically impossible in 
new construction." 

About the open plan, Meier 
says, “The fact that Westbeth is 
housing for artists is incidental. 
Others would welcome this kind 
of living space." 

The only interior doors are 
those closing off the bathrooms. 
Bedrooms exist on paper as 
dotted lines, and in reality as 
sleeping platforms built by ten- 
ants or as spaces loosely screened 
by movable wardrobes (each unit 
gets some, larger apartments get 
more.) 

The project would never have 
been built, says Meier, if interior 
layouts had been conventional. 
And, responding to some criti- 
cism of the available space in each 
unit, he says that bigger apart- 
ments and fewer people would 
simply have made the project im- 
possible to finance. 

All concerned emphasize that 
Westbeth is only one answer to 
the critical problem artists have 
in finding studio space at man- 
agable rents. It is no substitute, 
for instance, for the urgent need 
to save the city's existing lofts in 
the castiron district south of 
Houston Street (SoHo). But for 
what Westbeth has done—re- 
habilitate a full city block, create 
a whole new community, break 
numerous administrative bar- 
riers—it has provided an answer 
to some important questions 
posed throughout the country. 

—ELLEN Ревву BERKELEY 
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THIRD FLOOR 


Of the 383 units, 96 are duplexes that 
give floor-through layouts to apart- 
ments around the long central court- 
yard. Interior layouts are completely 
open. An incredible number of FHA and 
city requirements was waived—there 
are no bedrooms as such, no closets, 
no enclosed kitchens, no variety in size 
of kitchens. (Also waived: all parking 
and setback requirements.) 


FACTS & FIGURES 

Westbeth Artists’ Housing, 463 West 
St., New York, N.Y. Owner: Westbeth 
Corporation Housing Development 
Fund, Inc. Architect: Richard Meier 
(Murray Emslie, Gerald Gurland and 
Carl Meinhardt, associates in charge; 
John Chimera, project representative). 
Engineers: Felcher Atlas Associates 
(structural); Wald & Zigas (mechanical). 
General contractor: The Graphic-Star- 
rett Co. Building area: 626,808 sq. ft. 
Cost: $5,945,000 (including park). 
PHOTOS: Leonard Freed, except page 
45 bottom, page 47 and page 49 top, 
Ezra Stoller; page 44, Ann Douglass. 
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TANDEM ELEVATORS 
SAVE SPACE, 
IMPROVE SERVICE 
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Installing elevators can easily be 
taken for granted—simply a ques- 
tion of how many and where. But 
now there is something new to 
consider. 

Tandem elevators may provide 
the speed and service desired and 
consume a minimum of rentable 
floor space. The first installation 
made in a commercial build- 
ing was in the Time-Life Build- 
ing, in Chicago, designed by 
Harry Weese & Associates (see 
Sept. issue), and three more 
installations are already under 
construction. These are the John 
Hancock Building in Boston, the 
Canadian Industrial Bank of 
Commerce in Toronto (both de- 
signed by I. M. Pei), and the 
Standard Oil (Indiana) Building 
in Chicago designed by Edward 
Durell Stone and Perkins & Will 
Partnership. 

The consulting engineers for 
all these jobs are Cosentini Asso- 
ciates of New York City. Accord- 
ing to Marvin Mass, Cosentini's 
senior partner, tandems can make 
the difference between a building 
being commercially feasible or 
not, especially in the case of tall, 
narrow towers over 50 stories high 
with a large per-floor population, 
where going to double-deck ele- 
vators would save as much as 30 
per cent in floor space. Tandems, 
also increase handling capacity 
25 per cent to 50 per cent. 


General criteria 


Each double deck elevator has 
an upper and lower cab in a 
car frame about twice the usual 
elevator height. Entrances and in- 
teriors look the same as conven- 
tional single-deck versions. Pas- 
sengers enter from either of two 
lobby levels, connected by es- 
calator or stairs, depending on 
whether their destination is an 
odd or even numbered floor. 

During peak load hours tan- 
dems are programmed to main- 
tain a strict even-odd stop pat- 
tern. During slower periods, 
however, the elevator will operate 
on a regular floor stop basis and 
people can get on and off any 
cab at any floor. For pickups in 
ой-реак hours, the bottom cab 
can be programmed to answer 
calls going up and the top cab 
will pick up passengers going 
down. This allows the lead cab 
to pick up a passenger going in 
the same direction. 

Designing elevator systems is 
an empirical science, says Mass, 
based on years of trial and error 
by engineers. Tandems are an 
exception because they are new. 


(The first tandem was put in a 
building over a New York City 
subway entrance, with the bottom 
cab to give access to the subway. 
But it was never used.) 

General criteria for selecting 
elevator systems, however, remain 
valid: quality of service, or inter- 
val (the waiting period necessary 
for an elevator to arrive for pick- 
up), and quantity of service, or 
handling capacity (percentage of 
the building's population that an 
elevator can handle in a five- 
minute period). About 30 sec- 
onds is the maximum interval 
allowed for office buildings gen- 
erally. Handling capacity varies 
according to building function. 

A multi-tenant building gen- 
erally requires an 11 per cent to 
13 per cent handling capacity 
because such buildings usually 
have staggered morning and eve- 
ning peak loads. A building oc- 
cupied largely by a single tenant 
requires a 13 per cent to 15 per 
cent handling capacity since peo- 
ple are more likely to have the 
same work schedules, arriving 
and leaving simultaneously. 
(Such buildings also have more 
stringent interval requirements 
because they have a lot of inter- 
floor traffic.) А completely single- 
purpose building, such as a bank, 
with a large personnel pool could 
require 14 per cent to 20 per cent 
handling capacity. 

Generally, tandems should be 
considered for buildings 50 stories 
and over because their principal 
saving to the owner is by pro- 
viding a more efficient core and 
additional rental space. The 
Time-Life Building is an excep- 
tion because it is only 25 stories 
high. In this case, however, the 
tandems made feasible a 25 per 
cent handling capacity. 

There are many combinations 
of elevator systems available. 
The variables include the number 
and configuration of banks, the 
number and size and speed of 
elevator cabs (the practical limit 
is eight elevators іп a group) , the 
style and width of doors. Beyond 
these is the larger choice of sys- 
tems: conventional elevator sys- 
tems, shuttle systems (large ele- 
vators running from the ground 
floor to sky lobbies for upper-floor 
service), tandems, plus combina- 
tions of all these. 


One study 


The choice of an elevator sys- 
tem has serious impact on the 
structural and architectural de- 
sign of the building and its core, 
so it must be decided in the 


earliest design phase. The studies 
for the 80-story Standard ОП 
(Indiana) Building were made 
before height was determined 
and included both 70- and 80- 
story versions. 

The 70-story plans (pictured) 
compared conventional elevators 
to shuttles (with sky lobbies) 
combined with conventional and 
tandem elevators and to a wholly 
tandem system. The three pri- 
mary objectives were to find the 
system that would require the 
fewest elevators for at least 15 
per cent handling capacity; one 
that could best be grouped to 
make the core architecturally 
feasible; and one that would cost 
least in terms of volume and 
space. 

While the studies indicate that 
the tandems answer these three 
criteria, they are not the cheapest 
to install. Tandems reduced the 
number of elevators needed in 
the 80-story building from 76 to 
40. But the tandems required 80 
sets of doors, while the conven- 
tional elevators required only 76. 
Also, the tandems are twice as 
heavy, so need more costly equip- 
ment to lift them. 

The studies showed that con- 
ventional elevators were the least 
expensive to install, tandems the 
most, and shuttles somewhere in 
between. Bids were solicited on 
both conventional and tandem 
systems (shuttles were eliminated 
because they required transfer- 
ring) . Tandems cost about 15 per 
cent more than a conventional 
system but made up for this in 
efficiency and space. Based on $8 
per sq. ft., the building can make 
up the installation difference in 
four years of renting the added 
space. 


Design requirements 


There are no design restric- 
tions on the elevator cabs or 
doors, but there are requirements 
elsewhere: 
€ Graphics are extremely im- 
portant for instructing passengers 
on how to use the elevators. 
€ There can be little or no varia- 
tions in floor-to-floor heights in 
any one bank of elevators and 
tolerances must be very close. 
€ Machine rooms for the eleva- 
tors must be located at the top 
of the shafts. An extra floor level 
is needed if the bottom cab is to 
reach the top floor and at cross- 
over floors. 
€ There must be а double- 
strength emergency system in 
case of power failure to handle 
the extra weight of the tandems. 
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BANKS А B C. D ЕЕ G Н A В c Ё 
SINGLE DECK SYSTEM DOUBLE DECK SYSTEM 
ELEVATORS 60 ELEVATORS 38 
DOORS 648 DOORS 664 
CABS 60 CABS 76 


314,800 SQ. FT. TOTAL ELEVATOR SPACE 
% OF FLOOR AREA FOR 
ELEVATOR SHAFTS 


AND MACHINE ROOMS 


TOTAL ELEVATOR SPACE 232,100 SQ. FT. 
% OF FLOOR AREA FOR 
ELEVATOR SHAFTS 

AND MACHINE ROOMS 


12.696 9.8% 
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SKY LOBBY SINGLE DECK SYSTEM 


SINGLE ELEVATORS 
SHUTTLE ELEVATORS 8 
DOORS 

CABS 

TOTAL ELEVATOR SPACE 
% OF FLOOR AREA FOR 
ELEVATOR SHAFTS 

AND MACHINE ROOMS 
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232.400 SQ. FT. 


9.3% 
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SKY LOBBY COMBINATION SYSTEM 


TANDEM ELEVATORS 24 

SINGLE ELEVATORS 16 

SHUTTLE ELEVATORS 6 

DOORS 664 

CABS 76 

TOTAL ELEVATOR SPACE 197,100 SQ. FT 
% OF FLOOR AREA FOR 

ELEVATOR SHAFTS 


AND MACHINE ROOMS 7.9% 
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COMPUTER FIRM 
PROGRAMS 
STRUCTURAL 
DESIGN ANALYSIS 
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Little has so far been said about 
it, but hundreds of buildings are 
now being designed and con- 
structed on the basis of an inte- 
grated computer program that 
converts basic design and struc- 
tural information into complete 
design calculations. The whole 
process can take as little as three 
to five minutes on a large com- 
puter. 

The computer output includes 
data for working drawings and 
estimating. A plotter will also 
draft floor plans. Similar com- 
puting and plotting service is 
available for bridge, highway 
and sanitary projects. 

Complete structural design cal- 
culations can cost as little as 
$300 to $400, based on actual 
computing time. 

The firm making such rapid 
design computations possible is 
Omnidata, Inc. of New York 
City, a small computer firm 
staffed entirely by professional 
engineers. It has developed a 
series of integrated design pro- 
grams over the past six years for 
bridges, highways, buildings, soil 
mechanics, water supply, sani- 
tary and sewage systems and ac- 
counting for professional offices. 
Still being developed are pro- 
grams for heating, ventilating, 
air conditioning and plumbing. 

Omnidata's board chairman, 
Charles P. C. Tung, is in charge 
of developing the programs, and 
its executive vice president, 
David Carsen, heads engineer- 
ing. According to Carsen, Omni- 
data's programs are unique be- 
cause they attempt to solve all 
the problems of structural de- 
sign in a single step. 

The programs will calculate 
the theoretical analysis portion 
of design, involving loads, mo- 
ments, thrusts and shears; trans- 
fer these values to a design pro- 
cedure that selects final shapes 
and sizes; then estimate material 
quantities. 


Buildings 


In general the programs are 
designed for conventional struc- 
tures and, in the case of build- 
ings for example, would exclude 
such structures as thin shell and 
cable roofs. But, as these struc- 
tures become more common, 
Omnidata plans to include them 
in their program library. For 
now, engineers may design such 
structures in part on the com- 
puter, saving only the highly 
specialized computations for 
hand analysis. 

Buildings 


now account for 


West building of L'Enfant PES 


L'ENFANT PLAZA Е WINC ANAL EL*LL^W 


NUMBER CF 51081555 20 

NUMBER CF COLUNN LINES= ^ 

SUPPORT CCROITICNE FIXED 

NO.OF BCTT« STORIES LATERALLY SUPPCRTED 1 
151 STORY CCLUMN HEIGHTE UNIFORM 


COLUMN TYPEE 


PRISMATIC WITH GIVEN 1 


BEAM TYPE PRISMATIC шїїн GIVEN 1 
NUMBER CF LOACING CASES» 1 
ACCURACY СЕ РСМЕМТ CISIRIBUTICNs 1.00 K-FT 
MCOULUS CF ELASTICITY= 3000. KSI 
REVISION REQUESTE NONE 
LEFT TC RIGHT SPAN LEAGTREIN FEET 
1 26.00 2 20.00 3 20.00 
есттси TC ICP STORY HEIGHT IN FEET 
1 16.60 2 15.00 3 10.00 4 1с.сс 5 10.00 6 10.СО 
9 16.00 10 10.00 11 10.00 12 10.00 13 10.00 14 10.00 1 
17 10.00 18 10.00 19 10.00 20 10.00 
COLUMN PRCFERTIES-PRISKATIC 
STORY 1 IN INCH 4TH 
1 азесс.со 13800.00 13800.00 13800.00 
2 13200.00 13800.00 13200.00 13800.00 
3 13800.00 13800.00 13800.00 13800.00 
4 SAPE AS 3 
5 SAFE А5 3 
е ЗАРЕ А5 3 
; SAME AS 3 
Ы SAME AS 3 
5 SAXE AS 3 
1с SAFE AS 3 
1 SANE АХ a 


Portion of problem statement 
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LOADING CASE 1 LOADING TYPE 5 


geese VERTICAL LOADS 


CCLUMN MCMENTS AND SHEARS 


ТОР DSP Е 

STCRY CCL PCT MOM ЕК ТСР MOM ЕК SHEAR K АХ LCAD K TOP ROT RAD 

20 1 59.305 107.507 46.466 

2c 2 -1е.739 734.135 88.187 

2с 3 16.888 33.377 88.170 —— 

> — — --- cc - 

BEAN WCMENTS AND SHEARS 
FLCCR SPAN LT МСМ FK АТ МОМ FK LT SHK RT SHK INT MOM FK DIST F 

20 1 -108.253 157.208 40.466 745.118 84.405 9-500 

20 2 147.372 147.032 43.067 743.031 73.085 10.000 

20 3 -157.438 107.942 45,139 746.433 84.392 10.500 

19 1 -122.388 151.526 41.291 -48.068 78.101 9.500 

19 2 -144.504 144,609 42.836 742.846 12.668 16.00 

19 3 . =151a449 122.393 44.062 _ -41:248 _ „1814269 10-500 _ _ 


84440 LATERAL LCACS 


COLUMNA MCMENTS ANC SHEARS 


TOP OSP Е 
STORY CCL ест мом FK ТСР MOM FK SWEAR K AX LOAD К TOP ROT RAD 
2c 0.4053205854 
20 1 1.024 -5.792 0.476 -0.337 0.0C00596386 
20 2 724.541 -8.72C 1.126 0.041 0.CCOO46365C 
20 3 -2.513 -8.683 1.119 -0.060 0.0CC046635C 
20 4 1.185 -5.210 0.402 0.357 0.0000654579 
19 0.4035932496 
19 1 -3.420 713.345 1.676 -1.396 С.СС017е1989 
—— a IA E ممم‎ ------ 
ULTIMATE STRENGTH OF CONCRETE 6000. PSI YIELD STRENGTH CF STEEL 75000. PSI 
COLUMN MK EX IN су IN PK BMX FK BMY FK NSX NSY BARS SIZE CODE AS SI А5РСТ 
31 21 26 15715455.00 400.00 800.00 3 34 74 1 С 115.54 2.8315 
21 21 25 15715703.00 4CC.00 80.00 3 36 18 1 с 121.79 2.9815 
c — F T Y ny --T- 
12 18 28 110 8177.00 6788.00 400.00 3 7.. 26 -Ah с 34.22 1.01 Š 
12 18 26 110 8578.00 400.00 400.00 3 % 28 -11 с 31.22 1.01 € 


TOTAL CF THIS FRAME - WT. CF STEEL» 38.70 15859: VOL, CF CONC= 161.46 CU YDS, NET 


TIES ARE ASSUMED 45 МО. 2 AT 12 


Portion of structural analysis 


about 30 percent of Omnidata's 
work, with highways and bridges 
accounting for half. The basic 
system for buildings is STRUC 
V, a third generation program 
for the analysis and design of 
multistory structures in any 
combination of steel or concrete. 
The frame may have prismatic 
or non-prismatic members, fixed 
or hinged supports, and concen- 
trated or distributed loads. 
STRUC V will automatically 
place live load in the spans to 
produce maximum moment and 
then combine the results with a 
complete wind analysis. It also 
includes provisions for introduc- 
ing column live load reduction 
factors and out of plane mo- 
ments for the design stage. 
Concrete design includes rein- 
forced concrete beams and col- 
umns, flat plate floor slabs, shear 
walls and spread footings. Also 
included are working stress and 
ultimate strength analyses, mem- 


ber sizes and dimensions and 
longitudinal reinforcement spec- 
ifications. For steel structures, 


the system will design columns 
and beams with composite or 
non-composite sections within 
prestated parameters. Final out- 
put includes material estimates. 

The engineer simply feeds in 
such general design parameters 
as materials, story heights, load- 
ings, specifications and shape. 
The buildings that can be еп- 
tirely processed with one set of 
data on the computer include 
circular, L-shaped, Y-shaped, U- 
shaped, square and rectangular 
configurations, up to 60 stories. 

Codes included in the build- 
ings programs include А15С 
(American Institute of Steel 
Construction) for steel, ACI 
(American Concrete Institute) 
for concrete, the New York City 
Building Code, the National 
Underwriters Code and varia- 
tions of these. 

An example of a conventional 
building processed by STRUC V 
is the West building of L'Enfant 
Plaza, in Washington, D.C., de- 
signed by Vlastimil Koubek. 
Enis Y. Baskam was consulting 
engineer. The building has 18 
stories, with six of them below 
plaza level. 

The architect provided the 
engineer with the basic shapes 
and layout for design, and after 
several studies and a few days of 
preliminary calculations, he pre- 
pared the data for the computer 
in a few hours. The building, 
now under construction, is essen- 
tially a one-way slab design with 
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deep beams at the columns. 

The project resulted in a 15 
percent saving of labor and a 
25 percent time saving, accord- 
ing to the engineer, because of 
the computer. There could have 
been far greater savings if he 
nad had a remote terminal in 
his office. 

A more unusual structure pro- 
cessed by Omnidata is the Nassau 
Coliseum designed by architects 
Welton Becket & Associates and 
now under construction at Mit- 
chell Field, Long Island. Farkas, 
Barron & Partners are the con- 
sulting engineers on the project. 

The stadium could not be 
wholly designed by computer, 
but large portions of the re- 
petitive calculations were com- 
puterized. The roof structure 
design was the primary structur- 
al problem and the loads, mo- 
ments, shears and axial stresses 
of the trusses had to be deter- 
mined. The engineers did a 
basic mathematical analysis, then 
used Omnidata’s Stress program 
for a stress analysis. After the 
special cases were studied in 
detail, the computer completed 
the analysis portion of the de- 
sign. 

Part of the value of a system 
like Omnidata’s is that it can 
help the architect and engineer 
determine costs before the build- 
ing is designed and under con- 
struction. For example, Omni- 
data processed the 38-story U.S. 
Fidelity and Guarantee Building 
in Baltimore for Baskam, in both 
steel and concrete. In the final 
analysis, it was proved that steel 
would be the most economical 
structural solution. 


The firm 


Omnidata was founded in 
1964. Seven major engineering 
firms joined immediately to form 
a working laboratory for devel- 
oping programs. For the first 
two years, Omnidata performed 
mostly research, on a fixed and 
limited income. It based its pro- 
gram development priorities on 
dollar volume of construction; 
highways and bridges were the 
first programs. 

Then, in 1966, additional 
member firms joined and they 
were charged according to size 
and type of work. The group 
grew until it formed an associa- 
tion of about 30 members. 

One year ago Omnidata 
opened its facilities to the pub- 
lic, charging a fixed fee, based 
on program and computer time. 
Omnidata trains engineers to 


prepare their own data. It takes 
about ten hours of instruction 
for STRUC V. 

Omnidata then planned to put 
its programs on line for network 
use and testing of this concept 
is still in progress. The present 
schedule calls for completion of 
such a network system by the 
end of this year. 

At present most of the com- 
puting is done on Omnidata’s 
own IBM 1130/32K computer 
and a high-rise building will 
typically take 30 to 45 minutes. 
Omnidata is now testing on a 
larger IBM 360/67 network com- 
puter that cuts computing time 


(and cost) to three to five 
minutes on a comparable project. 
The franchise terminals will 


operate off such a system. 

With the computer networks 
on line, Omnidata will have 
accomplished two of its primary 
goals, says Carsen. The first was 
to develop universal structural 
programs that would be flexible 
enough to solve entire building 
projects from one set of data. 
Previously, he says, projects 
would have to be processed on 
a series of programs, each de- 
signed to solve a particular prob- 
lem, such as beams, columns, 
wind analysis, etc. Individually, 
such programs could cost about 


$5,000 to write and an entire 
library could cost up to 
$250,000. 


The second goal was speed. 
Using the larger computers gen- 
erally involves time-sharing or 
remote job entry. This is based 
on assigning participating firms 
priority for just a few minutes. 

Sanitary and pollution pro- 
grams now have top priority in 
development. By the end of the 
year, Carsen hopes to have a 
new program on line that will 
design an entire sanitary system 
for a town of 25,000 population 
or less in two to four weeks, 
from contract to final report. 
Using conventional means, it 
now takes an engineer about 
one year. 

Looking further into the fu- 
ture, Carsen becomes philosoph- 
ical. “The computer is a tool 
that enables the architect and 
engineer to retain full control 
of design, while enlarging his 
capability tenfold. But what hap- 
pens to professional fees and 
practices when engineers can 
complete several structures in a 
few hours, instead of one struc- 
ture in several months? The 
professions, as we know them 
today, could change drastically.” 
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SNORKEL 
THEATER 


The little glass kiosk shown on 
these two pages both advertises 
and attracts people to the latest 
movie theater built in Manhat- 
tan: а  532-seat underground 
cinema located beneath the plaza 
of the new (and undistinguished) 
Gulf & Western Building north 
of Columbus Circle. All that is 
visible of the new Paramount is 
a 30-foot diameter entry and 
ticket booth; everything else is 
out of sight. 

As in the case of Lenin’s 
Tomb in Red Square, would-be 
visitors line up outside, file into 
the kiosk, and then head down- 
stairs by means of stairs or esca- 
lators. After walking through a 
pleasant little lounge, they enter 
the neat auditorium. 

The movie being shown is аа- 
vertised on the circular “mar- 
quee" by means of a continuous 
news flasher of the kind used in 
places like Times Square; and 
the long lines outside the kiosk 
are proof that it is an effective de- 
vice to attract movie goers. 

What makes this little building 
especially interesting, though, is 
that it is really a non-building. 
On an increasingly congested ur- 
ban scene, there isn't enough 
space, at pedestrian level, for 
every new building to display it- 
self in all its glory. Plenty of 
buildings can and should be 
stashed away underground: files, 
storage spaces, computer facili- 
ties, many automated industrial 
facilities, etc, would be much 
nicer out of sight, and often 
much more efficient as well. This 
theater is one of the handsomest 
non-buildings of recent years. 
We could use more of them. 


FACTS & FIGURES 

Paramount Theater, 2 Gulf & Western 
Plaza, New York. Owner. Paramount 
Pictures Corporation. Architects: Car- 
son, Lundin & Shaw (Joseph Marrow 
and John Hornus, associates in charge). 
Engineers: Office of James Ruderman 
(structural); Cosentini Associates (me- 
chanical and electrical). Consultants: 
John McNamara (theater). Kodaras Inc. 
(acoustics). General Contractor: HRH 
Construction Corporation. Area: 9050 
Sq. ft. Cost (furnishings and equip- 
ment only): $125,000. 

PHOTOGRAPHS: George Cserna 
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For years, Landscape Architect 
Lawrence Halprin has been try- 
ing to transfer some of the prin- 
ciples of improvisational theater 
and environmental art into the 
design of public spaces—which 
he works out in terms of "scores" 
for the human activities they are 
meant to encourage. In the Love- 
joy Fountain in Portland, Ore. 
(July/Aug. '66 issue) he intro- 
duced the idea of a public foun- 
tain designed for participation. 

Now Halprin has completed a 
much larger version of the walk- 
in waterfall, on a full city block 
in Portland. In this work, dubbed 
prosaically the Auditorium Fore- 
court Fountain, 13,000 gallons of 
water per minute fall over a series 
of cascades 20 ft. high and 100 ft. 
wide—with a roar that blots out 
all other sound. After a visit to 
Portland, Architecture Critic Ada 
Louise Huxtable of The New 
York Times asserted that the 
Forecourt "may be one of the 
important urban spaces 
since the Renaissance." 

One admitted shortcoming is 
that the space is not adequately 
defined by surrounding build- 
ings. The only structure with 
any relationship to the open 
space is the Civic Auditorium 
(left in bird'seye view), which 
is so bland that it is, paradoxical- 
ly, no more than an innocuous 
backdrop for its own forecourt. 

But Halprin was aware of this 
drawback from the start and de- 
signed the space to be effective 
even without a sympathetic en- 
closure. Right from the start, 
however, the Forecourt plays an 
important part in a sequence of 
open spaces—a matter of great 
importance to Halprin. This se- 
quence (plan right) starts in the 
adjoining Portland Center rede- 
velopment project, where a sys- 
tem of planted pedestrian malls, 
also by Halprin, link Lovejoy 
Plaza to Pettigrove Park—a clus- 
ter of shady green knolls—and 
continues on to the auditorium. 
Even though the Forecourt was 
not originally part of the plan, it 
adds to the sequence effectively 
by repeating the water experi- 
ence on a larger scale—and in a 
significantly different form. 

Lovejoy was a series of pools 
rising in the center of a pedes 
trian precinct, but the Forecourt 
site is bounded by busy streets, 
so Halprin dug down instead, 
creating a refuge from the traffic. 
And while the Lovejoy fountain 
twists picturesquely, the Fore- 
court fountain makes a massive 
rush in one direction. 
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The Auditorium Forecourt Fountain oc- 
cupies a full city block in front of 
Portland's colonnaded Civic Audito- 
rium (top right) and is linked to a 
series of earlier plazas and malls (plan 
above), also designed by Halprin. The 
water emerges at the uphill end of 
the site and falls a total of 20 ft. into 
a pool at the auditorium end, where a 
series of stairs forms an irregular out- 
door theater. Low mounds planted with 
maples and oaks shield the space from 
surrounding traffic. Ornamental twisted 
pines in pockets between the streams 
(right) are accentuated with lighting 
at night (top, opposite). 
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Halprin bases his manipula- 
tion of water on the dynamics of 
mountain streams—not imitating 
them but using their underlying 
patterns of motion. At the Fore- 
court Fountain, water rises in 
rivulets cut through a concrete 
plateau at the uphill end of the 
site, gathers volume, then plunges 
over a series o[ parapets varying 
in height up to 18 ft., ending in 
a sunken pool. 

At each stage in the water 
play, different kinds of activity 
are encouraged. On the relative- 
ly quiet street-level plaza at the 
upstream end, elderly people sit 
and talk and babies dabble in 
the shallow water. The brink of 
the falls is obviously for the more 
adventurous; there is real dan- 
ger, but anyone who has waded 
into knee-deep pools to reach the 
edge is bound to be aware of 
that. (The city does keep guards 
on duty, however, to protect tod- 
dlers and disoriented drug users.) 
For those who want to be en- 
veloped by the sound and energy 
of the water—without necessarily 
getting wet—there are concrete 
platforms at the base. 

The night aspect of the foun- 
tains is, of course, critical, since 
most of the auditorium's activities 
take place in the evening. Up- 
lighting is concentrated on the 
water and on the twisted pines. 

The Forecourt also has to look 
good when the flow is turned off, 
as it must be at times—when its 
filters are being cleaned or when 
performances take place in the 
theater-like space in front of the 
auditorium. (The acoustics are, 
largely by coincidence, excellent.) 
On typical days, the water flows 
from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. Morning 
passersby and crowds leaving the 
auditorium at night see still pools 
between the boldly ribbed con- 
crete walls. The act of turning on 
the fountains—shrewdly sched- 
uled for late morning—has be- 
come a daily event; crowds, some- 
times including busloads of school 
children, collect at the appointed 
time and cheer when the water 
starts to move. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Auditorium Forecourt Fountain, Port- 
land, Ore. Owner: Portland Develop- 
ment Commission. Designers: Law- 
rence Halprin & Associates (Satoru 
Nishita, partner in charge; Byron Mc- 
Culley, project director; Angela Danad- 
jieva Tzvetin, designer). Engineers: 
Gilbert, Forsberg, Diekmann & Schmidt 
(structural); Beamer/Wilkinson (те- 
chanical, electrical). General contrac- 
tor: Schrader Construction Co. Area: 
40,000 sq. ft. Construction cost: Ap- 
proximately $500,000. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Paul Ryan. 
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Activities in the fountains vary with 
location and conditions. The green 
edge at the head of the streams (top 
photo) invites relaxation and offers 
small children a place to wade. A 
stairway of short cascades along one 
side of the main falls (near right) is 
a challenge for active children. The 
pool at the base (middle right) envel- 
ops bathers in the roar of the tallest 
cataracts. In the morning, before the 
flow is turned on, still pools between 
the rugged concrete walls (far right) 
inspire contemplation. 
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BACK BAY'S 
SEDATE 
SQUARE 
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When Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay 
Associates won the competition 
for the redesign of  Boston's 
Copley Square (April '66 issue, 
page 82), the jury's praise was as 
elegantly understated as the de- 
sign itself: “The location of the 
fountain and pool is sensitively 
chosen, in relation to the spaces 
through which pedestrians move. 
The plan diagram is skillful in 
scale, suggesting beautiful 
spaces." 

Now, after years of delay, the 
square is completed. Some of the 
subtleties of the original design 
have been lost in the arduous 
process of bringing it to reality. 
But the design is still remarkable 
for the way it draws the disparate 
buildings around the square into 
a unified spatial composition. 

Copley Square is flanked by 
two of the most revered land- 
marks of American architecture, 
H. H. Richardson's massive, pic- 
turesque Trinity Church (1877) 
and McKim, Mead & White's 
serenely classical Public Library 
(1887). Between them, there 
used to be just two triangles of 
grass (below right) , one of them 
embellished with a floral clock. 
Little wonder that people shun- 
ned the middle of this so-called 
square. 

The strengths of the Sasaki 
design were apparent in the com- 
petition model (opposite, be- 
low) : paved terraces forming an 
asymmetrical podium for the 
church; planted banks shielding 
the sunken center from street 
activity; entrances placed at the 
corners, where pedestrians ap- 
proach; planting concentrated 
along the north side, where it 
does not obstruct views of sur- 
rounding landmarks. 

The weak point of the design 
was the frugality of its materials. 
То stay within the $500,000 
budget, the Sasaki firm had 
specified asphalt block for paving 
and concrete for steps—service- 
able materials but somewhat 
dowdy ones in the company of 
such richly detailed buildings. 
The jury, in its report, "hoped 
that the execution might be done 
in more substantial materials"— 
presumably brick and stone. 

They hoped in vain, for the 
city failed to come up with addi- 
tional money and wasted almost 
two years on indecision and red 
tape. Inflation effectively cut the 
budget by 18 per cent, and the 
cost of moving unsuspected utility 
lines strained it further. Even 
though money was donated for 
the fountain, it was necessary to 


Boston's rebuilt Copley Square (right) 
is a paved precinct, shielded by low 
banks but otherwise left open to pre- 
serve views of surrounding landmarks 
(plan below). It replaces a useless 
stretch of avenue between two forlorn 
grass patches (below), and follows— 
in diluted form—a  competition-win- 
ning design by Sasaki, Dawson, De- 
May Associates (opposite, below). 
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scrimp severely on planting, 
eliminate benches from the grove 
next to the church, and reduce 
the turnaround in front of the 
church to a featureless slab. 

One obstacle the jury could not 
foresee was the inaccuracy of data 
on subsurface conditions. А 
large water tunnel, found to be 
11% ft. closer to the surface than 
expected, forced modifications in 
the design. The number of steps 
between terraces had to be re- 
duced—thus flattening the whole 
surface—and the enclosing banks 
had to be raised almost 1 ft. 
higher than originally planned. 
This small adjustment signifi- 
cantly reduces the view into the 
square for automobile passengers 
and for pedestrians across the 
street, who see only forbidding 
banks, spottily planted with 
juniper. 

In time, of course, the planting 
will grow. The double row of 
spindly locusts along the north 
side (city officials vetoed pin 
oaks) may eventually thicken 
into the green backdrop that the 
paved space so badly needs. 

One element of the design— 
the fountain—actually improved 
in the face of obstacles and de- 
lays. The conventional fountain 
pool first proposed could not be 
built, partly because there was 
no clearance for its sunken pool, 
partly because there was not 
enough money for massed water 
jets and the controls they require. 
Instead, the designers raised a 
small fountain on а concrete 
pyramid—making the most of a 
little water by letting it spread 
across the slopes and roll over the 
boulders at the bottom. 

And during those years of delay 
the designers had come to realize 
that a fountain is not just some- 
thing to look at. They made it 
easy to wade in the pool here— 
and challenging, but not hazard- 
ous, to climb the pyramid. On 
hot days, children and adults 
play under the spilling water, and 
nobody interferes. For Boston, 
that marks a significant change 
in public behavior. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. Land- 
scape architects: Sasaki, Dawson, De- 
May Associates. Consultants: Haley 
& Aldrich, Inc. (soils); Cleverdon, 
Varney, & Pike (electrical); William M. 
C. Lam & Associates (lighting); Foun- 
tains, Inc. (fountain). General contrac- 
tor: D. Antonellis, Inc. Cost: $516,000 
(excluding fees). 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Hutchins Photography 
Inc. (except p. 60, bottom, New England 
Survey Service, Inc.) 
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A grove of tindens next to Trinity 
Church (top right) provides a bit of 
shade but, for the present, no benches. 
The planted bank and rows of locust 
along Boylston Street (middle right) 
will need years of growth before they 
shade concrete walls and walks. The 
fountain—the square's big initial asset 
—looks like a liquid bonfire when 
lighted from within (bottom right). The 
flow of water over its concrete sur- 
faces and boulder-lined basin can be 
either contemplated or actively en- 
joyed (opposite). 


MATHEMATICS АТ YALE: 
READERS RESPOND 


Rarely does a single building engender the 
kind of response that has greeted publication 
of the winning design for Yale's new 
mathematics building (July/August issue, 
pp. 62-67). Letters have come from architects 
who did and didn’t enter the competition, 
and from numerous others who felt strongly 
enough to send us their views. We asked 
Charles W. Moore, Dean of the Faculties of 
Design and Planning at Yale’s School of 

Art and Architecture—and professional 
adviser for the competition—to respond 

to certain points raised by readers. (It will be 
obvious that Mr. Moore 15 replying in 
particular to only the few letters that 

time permitted him to see.) 


Forum: When in the latter part 
of 1963, the Yale School of Art 
& Architecture was .completed 
and all the media bowed to the 
newly arrived on the horizon, 
genius-architect Paul Rudolph, 
unaccompanied, the writer in- 
spected the much touted building 
and after some reflections, con- 
sidered it a miserable failure. 

Nearly 315 years later (Forum, 
July/August 767), Ellen Perry 
Berkeley described the great Ru- 
dolph masterpiece as "a favella, 
a spontaneous shanty-town." Pres- 
ently, inspected in August 1970, 
the А & A Building is a shambles. 

After a lapse of three years, 
Ellen Perry Berkeley writes in the 
July/August 1970 issue of the 
Forum about the recently held 
Yale mathematics building com- 
petition, giving the salient facts 
of the program, quoting the pro- 
fessional adviser and members of 
the jury, quoting Mr. Venturi, the 
winner, and concluding with a 
pious statement that "it is dis- 
turbing to see architects so certain 
of the rightness of their own views 
that they cannot imagine a jury 
of integrity choosing another 
kind of building. It is disturbing 
too, that their architectural frame 
of reference has no room in it 
for a building that may well be- 
long more to its users and its sur- 
roundings than have many re- 
cent buildings at Yale." 

Based on these remarks, it be- 
comes quite obvious that E.P.B. 
did not study the program care- 
fully nor has she seen the sur- 
roundings of the new building 
site. Had she done so, she would 
be aware, as many others are, that 
the professional adviser and the 
jury ignored the program when 
Mr. Venturi, a professor at Yale's 
School of A & A, was allowed to 
participate in the contest. 

His participation was in con- 
travention of the exclusion clause 
contained in section 4 of the pro- 
gram which states in part: "as- 
sociates and employees of Jury 
members and of Professional Ad- 
viser and employees or relatives 
of the Trustees of Yale University 
are excluded from the competi- 
tion." 

Mr. Moore, the professional ad- 
viser and dean of the School of 
A & A at Yale is a faculty associ- 
ate of Mr. Venturi, and so is Mr. 
Scully, а professor of the history 
of art at the same school. 

The exclusion clause was in- 
tended to safeguard all contest- 
ants against partiality and undue 
influence; it was intended to pre- 
clude a conflict of interests, which 


alas, was permitted to creep in. 

The professional adviser, sub- 
sequent to issuing the program, 
ruled "that for the purpose of 
being eligible for University 
work, faculty members are not re- 
garded as 'employees or relatives 
of the Trustees' and are therefore 
not excluded from . . . entering 
into competition for University 
building," but he did not reflect 
on the relation of associates on 
the faculty of Yale's School of 
A & A, which obviously affects the 
status of Messrs Moore and 
Scully vis a vis Mr. Venturi. 

То repeat, if "associates . . . of 
Jury members and the Profession- 
al Advisor . . . are excluded from 
the competition," how come Mr. 
Venturi was allowed to enter the 
contest and win it to boot? 

Mr. Christiansen, a member of 
the Jury is, according to E.P.B., 
a M. Arch. degree student at Yale. 
The exclusion clause does not 
cover this particular situation, 
but surely a modicum of fairness 
would establish that this singu- 
lar relation is not conducive to 
objective and impartial judg- 
ment. 

And as to the "building that 
may well belong to its users and 
its surroundings," the writer can 
vouch that the winning design 
does not accommodate its users 
well and that the building does 
not really blend with the fabric of 
its surroundings, opinion ol 
E.P.B. and the jurors to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Some of the other requirements 
of the program, which the win- 
ning design did not resolve are: 
a) separation between Leet Oliv- 
er Memorial Hall and the new 
building, b) integrity of Leet 
Oliver Hall, c) access to the new 
building from Hillhouse Avenue, 
d) access for the handicapped to 
all levels, е) separation of under- 
graduates from graduate students 
and the faculty, f) an economical 
building, g) limit of zoning cov- 
erage, h) concentration of faculty 
and assistants in instruction facil- 
ities and close proximity to the 
library and the common space, 
i) required areas of some 90 
rooms and spaces, j) the need (ог 
comfortable and quiet faculty 
studies, k) the administrative of- 
fices requirements, 1) the com- 
mon space requirements, m) the 
lecture halls location and their 
exit requirements and n) the 
library requirements. 

In a detailed analysis of the 
winning design, the writer count- 
ed some 38 deviations from the 


program or malfunctions of the 
requirements, some of which 
would make it well nigh impos- 
sible to have the new mathemat- 
ics building constructed as pres- 
ently designed. 

The all-intriguing question is, 
how in the world did all of this 
escape the scrutiny of the pro- 
fessional adviser and the jury, 
which so glowingly and enthusi- 
astically awarded a unanimous 
verdict in favor of Professor Ven- 
turi. The acceptance of the win- 
ning design by, according to 
E.P.B., Yale's president, the pro- 
vost, the building and grounds 
department and the development 
office is yet another reason for 
questioning the propriety of the 
entire affair. 

Certainly, there is something 
malodorous at Yale; it prompts 
the writer to wonder whether it 
would not be proper at this time 
to alert the venerable Trustees, 
so that they upon consideration 
of all the facts in the case, in- 
stitute an investigation for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether 
the conduct of the professional 
adviser and the jury was beyond 
reproach and if found otherwise, 
to order corrective measures so 
as to ameliorate the injustice 
done to the 467 other contestants. 

If this were to happen, perhaps 
the fate of the new mathematics 
building would not match that of 
Paul Rudolph's masterpiece. 


JOSHUA D. LOWENFISH 
Bronzville, N.Y. Architect 


Forum: No matter how long the 
article or clever the words the 
winner is still a piece of Junk. 

SAM CARSON 


Los Angeles, Calif. Architect 


Forum: Vincent Scully is quoted 
as having said that the Venturi & 
Rauch project "is so much more 
modest than any of the others." 
То paraphrase the late Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, it has so much 
more to be modest about. 

CONSTANCE STICKLER 
New York, N.Y. 


Forum: Your comment that the 
Yale Mathematics Building com- 
petition "has major significance 
for the 19708” prompts me to 
wonder if it really might. A sig- 
nificant sponsorship and the rar- 
ity of competitions that you point 
to are factors that should make 
it so. The pity is that 474 entries 
(the losers) cannot be surveyed. 
Surely they must have something 
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to say. In spite of the fact that 
the program warned that they 
would not be published, Yale (an 
educational institution) should 
be given a plea in their behalf. 
Fashions change (pace the jury) 
and that great tome of the Chi- 
cago Tribune competition is still 
a standard reference—not least of 
all because it presents the losers. 

JAMES LAMANTIA 


New York, N.Y. Architect 


Forum: In view of the great inter- 
est in the Yale Math Competition 
among architects throughout the 
country and considering the pre- 
miated designs, I suggest that 
Forum owes us a look at what the 
jury had to select from. You have 
made copy out of a controversial 
event. If Forum has the intent of 
serving the profession, show some 
of the alternatives. 

WARREN PLATNER 


North Haven, Conn, Architect 


Forum: In the Yale Mathematics 
building we encounter the archi- 
tecture of the absurd. I have a 
lurking suspicion that Mr. Ven- 
turi is putting us all on, and that 
the gullible, self consciously aca- 
demic jury members have been 
seduced by his casual iconoclastic 
approach. For what does this 
building represent to the clear- 
minded architect or intelligent 
layman? 

Here is apparently a brand new 
building designed to look like an 
existing renovated old loft build- 
ing, with maybe a couple of sto- 
ries added (in different colored 
brick to give the impression that 
the "old existing" brick couldn't 
be matched) . Here is evidence of 
men revelling in  mediocrity. 
Architecture of the Philistines. 

То justify this building in 
terms of its meeting, in general 
terms, implied program require- 
ments such as simplicity, modesty 
and directness does not suffice. 
Architecture must embody quali- 
ties such as these, but on a higher 
esthetic plane than that in 
evidence here. If this design repre- 
sents a new architectural millen- 
ium, then what's the use of con- 
tinuing to practice architecture? 
Why don't we all become techni- 
cal consultants to contractors who 
could give form to creations such 
as this by merely abjuring any 
tendency toward giving a build- 
ing character. Around the turn of 
the century architects got a bad 
reputation Гог concentrating оп 
architectural effect to the detri- 
ment of function. Now we may 


get into trouble for just the re- 
verse (if this building does in- 
deed function well). 

What ever happened to the 
venerable goals of commodity, 
firmness and delight? This build- 
ing may be commodious, al- 
though it seems full of awkward, 
unpleasant spaces (and not just 
because they're irregular). The 
building may be constructible 
though not, apparently, without 
contrivance. As far as delight is 
concerned, I'm afraid that the 
only delightful aspects of this de- 
sign are the facts that (1) it isn't 
any bigger, and (2) there isn't 
more than one. 


ROGER TAYLOR PANEK 
Mill Valley, Calif. Architect 


P. S.: I was not a contestant so 
this isn't sour grapes. 


Forum: Competitions can be a 
meaningful experience for archi- 
tects, clients and society in gen- 
eral. However, your article served 
none of these purposes. The text 
demeaned all entries except the 
second stage winner and the il- 
lustrations of the four other final- 
ists’ work failed to even show the 
most fundamental drawing of any 
building, a floor plan. This is all 
very unfortunate for Forum is the 
best of the American architectural 
magazines but it should always 
aspire to something more than a 
mere reporting of the new. 


MARVIN VERMAN 


Philadelphia, Pa. Architect 


Forum: How refreshing a “Соп- 
tradiction" to use Robert Ven- 
turis favorite category—to find 
that the design of Yale's Mathe- 
matics Building will now fill a 
conspicuous gap in her Architec- 
tural Collection. 

"Choosing a non-monumental 
building"—"which met all the 
program requirements down to 
Ше minutest detail’’—“workable” 
—"economic"—in fact a good old- 
fashioned "Functionalist Build- 
ing" (circa 1925). 

How delightful to find that 
Vincent Scully's ever ready rhet- 
oric still flourishes in spite of 
stormy weather. “So intense and 
so controlled in its attempt to 
deal with the program"—" a door 
opening on the future for archi- 
tecture.” This may be quite а 
shock to some of his students who 
have seen him keeping this very 
door steadfastly closed for a dec- 
ade or two. In any case even if the 
key has been in strange hands 
awhile, it is good to have it open 
again. Never too late to remem- 


ber. The model suggests that the 
new Yale building was designed 
by Connell, Wood and Lucas in 
the '20s, before "monumental- 
ism" revived by Sigfried Giedion 
seduced the Scully generation. 
I look forward to its comple- 
tion in my time. 
SERGE CHERMAYEFF 
New Haven, Conn. Architect 


Forum: In every boxtop contest, 
employees are barred from par- 
ticipation—not at Yale. 

In every architectural school, 
NEUE SACHLICHKEIT а la 
'20s is considered 50 years behind 
the future—not at Yale. 


J. J. Oud, Project for the Rotterdam Stock 
Exchange, 1924. 

In every architectural compe- 
tition, specifications concerning 
environmental response must be 
met by the winner—not at Yale. 

Every family affair made re- 
spectable by a supporting cast of 
479 would treat the losers with 
gratitude rather than derision— 
not at Yale, not even by The 
Architectural Forum. 


SIBYL MOHOLY-NAGY 


Architectural Historian 
New York, N.Y. 


CHARLES MOORE. REPLIES: 


It is always a pleasure to read 
Chermayeff and Moholy-Nagy 
opinions. Since their historical 
perspective exceeds mine by over 
a generation, a historian’s re- 
sponse from me would be pre- 
sumptuous. I do allow myself, 
though, а romantic's as well as 
an historian’s pleasure in noting 
that the Yale Math Building 
Competition has achieved, for 
what I believe is the first time, the 
agreement of Serge and Sibyl. If 
it has done nothing else, it has 
perhaps by this accomplishment 
justified itself. 

Mr. Lowenfish’s letter, on the 
other hand, is not so much fun; 
it would be libellous were it not 
so inept. But since his accusations 
could seem at first glance to have 
some import, they should be an- 
swered one by one. First, let me 
agree with him that the Art and 
Architecture building at Yale was 
indeed a shambles last August; 
but it only seems fair to Paul 
Rudolph to point out that the 
fourth through seventh floors of 
the building had been gutted by 
fire and were in the process of 
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being rebuilt when Mr. Lowenfish 
paid his visit. 

Of Mr. Lowenfish's assertion 
that Robert Venturi was ineli- 
gible to enter the Math Competi- 
tion because he teaches at Yale, 
all that must be said is that Mr. 
Lowenfish's own interpretation of 
the eligibility requirements is dif- 
ferent from that of the authors 
of the program, the professional 
advisor, and the jury, who ac- 
cepted entries not only from Ven- 
turi but also from another finalist, 
John Fowler, who has taught at 
Yale, and from at least one Yale 
student who is a licensed archi- 
tect. Mr. Lowenfish's tangential 
claim that "objective and impar- 
tial judgment" would have been 
maintained by excluding John 
Christiansen, an architect and ad- 
vanced student at Yale, from the 
jury seems idiotic. Why not, in 
that case, exclude Vincent Scully, 
who teaches History of Art at 
Yale, or Edward L. Barnes, who is 
the campus planner, or Edward 
Dunn, who is director of Yale's 
Building and Grounds Planning, 
or Charles Rickart, the chairman 
of the math department? Why 
not, indeed, exclude everyone 
from the jury—except perhaps 
someone who might have voted 
for Mr. Lowenfish's entry? 

Mr. Lowenfish obviously has his 
own strongly felt conception of 
what the winning solution should 
have been and is therefore able 
to “vouch” that the one actually 
chosen is unsatisfactory. This 
seems quite simply a difference of 
opinion, as he himself has in- 
dicated. But there are fourteen 
specific questions that he raises 
about the success of the winning 
design in meeting requirements 
that he takes to have been set 
out by the program; they are: 

a) "Separation between Leet 
Oliver Memorial Hall and the 
new building." The program no- 
where calls for a mandatory sep- 
aration of the two buildings; on 
the contrary, it goes to some 
length to point out the advan- 
tages of some kind of connection, 
though this is not made manda- 
tory either. 

b) "Integrity of Leet Oliver 
Hall." Perhaps Mr. Lowenfish is 
confusing Leet Oliver Hall, south 
of the new building, with the 
Dana House, which is to the 
north. In any case no mention is 
made in the program of preserv- 
ing the integrity of Leet Oliver, 
though that is certainly an admir- 
able goal, and one which the jury 
apparently felt had been achieved 
by Venturi, who himself has 
pointed out that his building 
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"could not stand alone without 
Leet Oliver." 

с) "Access to the new building 
from Hillhouse Avenue." The 
program states that "it is antici- 
pated that pedestrian traffic flow 
to the new building will be grad- 
ually divided between Becton 
Plaza and Hillhouse Avenue 
routes," and Venturi's building 
can be entered from Hillhouse 
Avenue by way of Leet Oliver 
Hall. 

d) "Access for handicapped to 
all levels." It ". . . is desired," the 
program reads, in the require- 
ments for the remodelling of Leet 
Oliver Hall. Venturi has provided 
wheelchair access from Trumbull 
Street and Becton Plaza, and there 
are of course elevators to all levels 
of the new building, and ramps 
from there to Leet Oliver. 

е) "Separation of undergrad- 
uates from graduate students and 
the faculty." This has been 
achieved; see plans in Architec- 
tural Forum (July/August, 1970). 

f) "An economical building." 
According to the Office of Build- 
ing and Grounds Planning at 
Yale, which made detailed sur- 
veys of all five final entries, the 
winning entry can be built and 
maintained economically—more 
economically, in fact, than any of 
the other four final entries. 

g) "Limit of zoning coverage." 
The maximum allowable was 12,- 
000 square feet; by my count the 
Venturi building's coverage is un- 
der 7,500 square feet. 

h) "Concentration of faculty 
and assistants in instruction fa- 
cilities and close proximity to the 
library and common space." This 
requirement has also been met 
very neatly around an elevator 
core; see again Architectural 
Forum (July/August, 1970). 

i) "Required areas of some 90 
rooms and spaces." The number 
of rooms set out by the program 
has been exactly met, except that 
there are two supply and storage 
rooms, instead of the one re- 
quired, and there are only 43, not 
50, carrels in the library. The 
square footages of the rooms ap- 
proximate within even the most 
scrupulous tolerances the аһ- 
stract requirements of the pro- 
gram; for example, faculty of- 
fices, which were to have 200 
square feet each, have 193; and 
the undergraduate lecture hall, 
which was to have 2,000, has 1866. 

j “The need for comfortable 
and quiet faculty studies." This 
has been achieved by limiting 
heavy circulation to the basement 
and only a part of the first floor, 
and by allowing most of the fac- 


ulty offices above to face towards 
the more residential part of Hill- 
house Avenue, a particularly 
pleasant and reasonably quiet 
prospect. 

k) "Administrative offices re- 
quirements.” These have been 
met in number and in space with 
the accuracy described above, and 
the rooms have been placed in the 
basement and on the first floor 
within the patterns of heavy cir- 
culation. 

1) "Common space require- 
ments," m) "Lecture Hall loca- 
tion and their exit requirements," 
n) "Library requirements." All of 
these have been met in a manner 
similar to that already described 
above and apparent from any 
careful perusal of the final draw- 
ings. 

In the light of this examina- 
tion of Mr. Lowenfish's questions 
I have to conclude that his fears 
are as bogus as his charges and 
that his assertion that it is “well 
nigh impossible to have the new 
mathematics building construct- 
ed as presently designed" absurd. 
Behind Mr. Lowenfish's charges, 
however, lies an implication much 
more worthy of response: that this 
was an "inside job," that the com- 
petition's conclusion was fore- 
gone, and that to demonstrate 
this one had to note only how 
heavily the jury, the program, and 
eventually the winner were in- 
volved with an architectural per- 
suasion identified with the Yale 
scene. I think this demonstration 
would be accurate, but the malo- 
dorous implication incorrect. 
There are, one gathers from the 
journals, among the тапу re- 
gional and individual styles of 
architecture now practised in this 
country probably three which 
stand out. One is sometimes iden- 
tified with Chicago and always 
based on the insights of Mies; 
another is an academicized and 
sometimes technicized extension 
of Le Corbusier, convincingly ad- 
vocated by Colin Rowe (and 
these days the most frequent com- 
petition winner) a third, first 
identified with Philadelphia and 
based on the insights of Louis 
Kahn, is now much in evidence 
at the Yale School of Architecture. 
Almost all of the architect mem- 
bers of the jury for the Yale Math- 
ematics Building Competition, 
the Art Historian jury member, 
and the professional advisor have 
been identified with the latter 
persuasion. It can then come as 
no surprise that when this jury 
found an entry which met the 
program requirements with un- 
usual felicity and also carried a 


stylistic message of particular in- 
terest to them that they gave it 
the prize. I could not have pre- 
dicted that such an entry would 
be there; but it seems to me a 
tribute to this jury's connoisseur- 
ship that their prize went to such 
a simple solution instead of to 
one of the numerous entries which 
bore a much larger burden of 
devices generally associated with 
Robert Venturi's "style." 


ELLEN PERRY BERKELEY REPLIES: 


To answer the reader who finds it 
"quite obvious" that I didn't see 
the site, I can say I have known 
Hillhouse Avenue for almost 20 
years; my brother, as a law stu- 
dent at Yale, lived at No. 51 Hill- 
house, when that grand house 
provided quarters for married 
students. For this article, I visited 
Leet Oliver for several hours, pok- 
ing around, walking up and down 
the street, and probably getting 
myself photographed by the FBI. 

То the reader who sees derision 
in the article, I can only register 
surprise. None was intended. 

То the reader who argues that 
the runners-up were given scanty 
treatment, I must agree. A special 
apology is due two of the four 
runners-up; the identification and 
brief description for the Verman- 
Lepere-Petit solution was inad- 
vertently switched with that of the 
Fowler-McGowan solution. 

Like many others, I hope there 
will be a book on the competition, 
presenting in greater detail than 
was possible in this journal the 
results and implications of the 
competition. 


John Fowler, John Paul McGowan 
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Arriba (right). Page 67, Bruce Davidson 
0 1966 Magnum Photos (left); Ezra Stol- 
ler Associates (right). 
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their construction. This photo- 
graph appeared prominently with 
three other views of the towers in 
an article in a Spanish publica- 
tion, and no reference whatso- 
ever was made to them in the ex- 
tensive copy. 

Architect of the redevelopment 
is Javier Carvajal, the designer 
of the enormously popular Span- 
ish Pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair. 


EXHIBITIONS 


THE JOY BOY 
On October 8th an exhibition 
entitled “The Architecture of 


Joy: Morris Lapidus" opened at 
that hotbed of radical thought, 
The Architectural League of 
New York. We have asked Ulrich 
Franzen, the former President of 
the League, to give us his report 
—and here it is: 

"Once upon a time, or about 
four short years ago, the Archi- 
tectural League of New York took 
a deep breath and plunged into 
the bright new world of experi- 
mentation leaving the recording 
of conventional achievement to 
more staid institutions, or so it 
seemed. After many a bitter con- 
frontation, the Young Turks pur- 
suaded their elders that their 
hour had struck. For only they 
knew the course through the 
multi-media sea since they were 
anointed with the taste of grass 
and were raised in the light of 
flashing strobes. 

“This month, the now fully- 
installed revolutionists are mak- 
ing their trendsetting debut, hop- 
ing to send every museum curator 
into tantrums of despair while 
collecting the knowing giggles of 
the INs. 


"What we find displayed with 
radical vigor is an examination 
of alleged silent-majority taste in 
architecture. The show gives an 
all-too-comprehensive impression 
of the work of Architect Morris 
Lapidus, the Lawrence Welk of 
hotel architecture. Small surprise 
then that the show has been 
blessed by several aging architects 
—John Johansen and Philip 
Johnson among them. 

“This show entitled “the Archi- 
tecture of Joy’ is a fine illustration 
of the developer's destruction of 
place and nature. The Miami 
Beach hotels shown are the com- 
mon examples of phony settings 
created to pile up as many dollar- 
producing rooms and facilities as 
possible all at the expense of the 
beaches, nature, and the feeling 
of a unique place in a subtropical 
climate. Endorsing this spirit 
John Margolies, the show's pro- 
has stated it is time de- 
gave the people what 
they want. 

"When comparing the Lapidus 
hotels to the Mauna Kea Beach 
Hotel by S.O.M. on the island of 
Hawaii, the contrast is explicit. 
The Mauna Kea Beach Hotel is 
carefully sited to enhance a cres- 
cent shaped beach. The existing 
vegetation has been developed as 
a park, and the interiors capture 
glimpses of gardens, sky, and sun, 
as well as spatial sequences de- 
signed to exhilarate the guest 
with an architectural setting that 
is in harmony with climate and 
resort. 

“The shape of joy as defined 
by this reactionary show includes 
samples of bellhop uniforms— 


ducer, 
signers 


Roxy Theater era—as well as 
selected items of decor, all of 
which demonstrate about as 


much wit and invention аз а Sears 
and Roebuck Fall Catalogue. As 


SOM courtyard т Нашай (left); Lapidus lobby in Miami (right) 


a Johnny-come-lately Pop Art 
show, the exhibition misses the 
energy of Pop Art entirely. The 
energy of Pop Art lies in viewing 
it out of context. A hamburger 
displayed on a sculpture stand 
against the pristine walls of a 
museum becomes a powerful de- 
vice, while on your plate it is 
just а hamburger. 

“This exhibition presents the 
whole context thereby missing 
any new information that might 
have been gained with selectivity. 
What is documented instead is 
the most common fact of life in a 
commercial country, namely that 
most packaging is designed to 
create a phony glitter around a 
worthless product. 

"What we are offered at the 
League is neither Pop nor Folk 
Art, but a misunderstood effort 
in the same direction, ten years 
too late. The show is news indeed 
for it reveals an aesthetic back- 
lash paralleling the political and 
social backlash evident in the 
rampant anti-intellectualism of 
far right and far left. When the 
»uilding of sucker-traps, in the 
name of giving people what they 
want, is honored by institutions 
of leadership, we are getting 
close to trouble. It is, after all, a 
time of an unprecedented human 
and environmental crisis, and a 
show by young activists which 
says only ‘Look Ма-1 am still 
with you,' is simply leading from 
the rear." 


EN HOUSING 


HUD VS. NON-PROFITS 


A memo circulated for final ap- 
provals in the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment has caused a massive out- 


cry from minority and com- 
munity groups alleging that 
HUD is trying to limit non- 


profit housing sponsorship. At- 
tributed to the office of Eugene 
Gulledge, Assistant Secretary for 
Federal Housing Production, the 
memo would change the criteria 
for qualifying non-profit mort- 
gagors. Gulledge has denied see- 
ing it before it was circulated and 
leaked. 

According to Roy Wilkins, ex- 
ecutive director of the NAACP, 
the new policies, if effected, 
would "remove upwards of 90 
per cent of presently eligible 
sponsors from HUD's non-profit 
housing programs, most of whom 
are minority groups or racially 
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integrated." He further called 
the new requirements "ill-timed 
and ill-advised” and requested 
HUD to "abandon this clearly 
repressive approach before great 
harm is done." 

'The memo includes the follow- 
ing requirements: 
€ To be eligible for 100 per cent 
mortgages, non-profit sponsors 
must include such social services 
as day care centers, social and 
job counseling, provisions for the 
elderly, etc. in their plans. With- 
out these, they could obtain 
mortgages for only 90 per cent 
of a project's estimated replace- 
ment value. 
€ Non-profit sponsors must 
place in escrow construction 
capital equal to 2 per cent of the 
mortgage amount. Such funds 
must be obtained from a disin- 
terested source only. 
€ Operating capital require- 
ments would be left to the discre- 
tion of local offices. 

In a letter of protest, Wilkins 
analyzed these sections in order, 
writing: 
€ There is "no evidence that 
similar requirements for social 
services will be imposed оп 
profit-making concerns, although 
the same disadvantaged families 
will live in the housing." 

е The new construction capital 
requirements would require an 
estimated $20,000 for a 50-unit 
project and up to $120,000 for an 
economy 300-unit project. “Хоп- 
profits simply do not have access 
to such funds." As for disin- 
terested sources of funds, Wilkins 
asks, "Does any such animal 
exist?" 

€ Operating capital require- 
ments should not be subject to 
local offices' discretion because 
many "have demonstrated hos- 
tility to non-profits and minority 
groups. 

These and other provisions 
of the memo, including the im- 
plied loss of federal start-up 
funds, were also criticized by the 
National Urban Coalition, the 
National Association of Real 
Estate Boards and many other 
such groups. Most of them have 
now banded together to initiate 
legislation that would prohibit 
future administrative action 
against non-profit housing spon- 
sorship. 

Gulledge, former president of 
the National Association of 
Home Builders, has been the 
center of such controversy before. 
Last spring, rumors that he 
would try to curtail the activities 
of non-profit groups caused HUD 
Secretary George Romney to 
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deny such policy at HUD and to 
allege that Gulledge had been 
misquoted. 

As for the recent memo, the 
unofficial word is that it has been 
withdrawn. 


ШИНИ PEOPLE 


PLANNER DIES IN AIR CRASH 
Clarence Funnyé, 38, architect 
and planner whose articles “De- 
ghettoization" (April '69 issue) 
and "Zoning: The New Battle- 
ground" (May '70 issue) have 
stimulated and enlightened the 
readers of the Forum, was lost 
over South Carolina on August 
3 while piloting his small plane 
home to visit his parents in 
Georgetown, S.C. An extensive 
air search was made in the 60- 
mile corridor between his last 
stop (Florence, S.C.) and George- 
town, but family and friends in 
Georgetown charge that local 
authorities did "practically noth- 
ing" about a ground search be- 
cause both Funnyé and his com- 
panion were black. Their bodias 
and the wreckage of the plane 
were found on September 19, in 
dense woods five miles outside 
Georgetown. 

Dr. Funnyé's first academic 
degree was in architectural en- 
gineering from N.C. State Uni- 
versity; he went on to a master's 
degree in city planning at Pratt, 
and this past year completed his 
doctorate in planning. Until re- 
cently, he served as director of 
planning for the National Com- 
mittee against Discrimination in 
Housing. He opened his own 
planning office this past year, and 
was also lecturing at Pratt. He 
had served on the board of di- 
rectors of Planners for Equal 
Opportunity for several years, 
and this year became the third 
black man elected to the board 


Clarence Funnyé 


of the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials. 

An articulate man, Clarence 
Funnyé spoke out strongly on the 
issues as he saw them. He believed 
steadfastly in racial integration, 
not separatism, at a time when it 
would probably have been easier 
for him to go along with the new 
movement than to stand up for 
a belief grown (in some circles) 
unfashionable. He had his own 
style and his own mind. 


DEATHS 

e Cecylja B. Rother, executive 
secretary of the National Insti- 
tute for Architectural Education 
(NIAE), died in August. She was 
15: 

For over 50 years, Miss Rother 
was a leading figure in U.S. archi- 
tectural competitions as an officer 
and a principal fund-raiser for 
the Beaux Arts Institute of De- 
sign, a precursor of the NIAE 
and a very important force in its 
time. During those years many 
obscure young architects gained 
national prominence through the 
Beaux Arts Institute's many com- 
petitions. 

e Robert Brownjohn, who died 
in London a little over a month 
ago, at the age of 46, may have 
been the most talented student 
ever to have graduated from 
Chicago's Institute of Design. A 
partner in the firm of Brown- 
john, Chermayeff & Geismar be- 
fore he moved to England, 
Brownjohn designed everything 
from exhibitions to packs of cig- 
arettes, from book jackets to the 
titles for James Bond thrillers. 
(He even acted in some of those, 
wearing a beatup trench coat 
and a sneer) His death was a 
painful loss to the world of de- 
sign, and to those who knew him. 


AWARDS 


The first recipient of the Thomas 
Jefferson Award for Architecture, 
established this year by the Brick- 
layers, Masons & Plasterers Inter- 
national Union, is Architect Ul- 
rich Franzen. The award is to be 
given every two years as "tangible 
evidence of the concern felt by 
masonry craftsmen over the need 
to improve our environment." 
Franzen accepted the award 
Aug. 31 at the union's conven- 
tion in Washington. But accom- 
panying the award was a prize of 
$5,000, and Franzen had decided 
to donate his prize money to help 
encourage young blacks to be- 
come apprentices in the building 
trades unions. So Bayard Rustin, 
executive secretary of the А. 


Philip Randolph Institute, ac- 
cepted the donation in behalf 
of his organization's "Outreach" 
program. 


COMPETITIONS 


Denver winner by RTKL 

RTKL Inc., architects and plan- 
ners, have won a design competi- 
tion sponsored by the Denver 
Urban Renewal Authority for a 
$20-million project that will in- 
clude highrise apartments, a 400- 
unit motor hotel, shops, a res- 
taurant, a recreation center, and 
an office tower built on air rights 
over the street. There will be 
major plazas on the grade level 
and on the second level, where a 
pedestrian walkway system will 
link this 114-block area to adjoin- 
ing developments. 


RESIGNATION 


Burnham Kelly, long a member 
of the Forum's Board of Contrib- 
utors, last month announced his 
resignation as Dean of Cornell's 
College of Architecture, Art, and 
Planning. He has held that post 
for ten years, and feels that the 
time has come for him to return 
to research and teaching. His res- 
ignation becomes effective at the 
end of the current academic year, 
and he is expected to continue as 
a member of Cornell's faculty. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The first Industrialized Building 
Exposition and Congress will be 
held Nov. 3-6 at the Louisville, 
Ky. Convention Center. Key- 
note speaker will be HUD Sec- 
retary George Romney. 

Other speakers will include 
HUD Assistant Secretary Harold 
Finger, who is in charge of Oper- 
ation Breakthrough; industrial- 
ized systems builders from here 
and abroad, many of them Break- 
through winners; legislators; zon- 
ing experts, educators; and rep- 
resentatives of building trades 
unions and minority organiza- 
tions. 

On display will be building 
systems and related hardware 
from over 130 manufacturers. 
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Easier to apply than paint. 
Lasts longer than paint 
Protects wood with P.M.O 


Guaranteed not to crack, 
peel or blister 


66 Colors, solid or 
semi-transparent 


Wood: Resawn Cedar 
Architect. 
The Richardso 


For colo 


jton 98107 
s» 
A division of COMERCO, INC. ЖА 
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Forty Years of Landscape Architecture: Professional Papers of Frederick Law Olmsted, Volume Two—Central Park: History and Design edited by Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr. and Theodora Kimball $10.00 

Civilizing American Cities: A Selection of Frederick Law Olmsted's Writings on City Landscapes edited by S. B. Sutton $12.50 

An Organic Architecture: The Architecture of Democracy by Frank Lloyd Wright $6.95 


OLMSTEDWRIGHT GROPIUS 


Two Chicago Architects and Their Clients: Frank Lloyd Wright and Howard Van Doren Shaw by Leonard K. Eaton appendix by Elizabeth M. Douvan $10.00 
Town Plan for the Development of Selb Town Planning: Walter Gropius and The Architects Collaborative; Traffic Planning: Kurt Leibbrand and Verkehrs- und 
Industrieplanung GmbH $15.00 

The New Architecture and The Bauhaus by Walter Gropius $2.45, paperback 


THE BAUHAUS LECORBUSIER 


The Bauhaus: Weimar Dessau Berlin Chicago by Hans M. Wingler $55.00 

The Modulor by Le Corbusier $3.45, paperback 

Modulor 2 by Le Corbusier $3.45, paperback 

The City: Its Growth, Its Decay, Its Future Бу Eliel Saarinen $7.50, hardcover; $2.95, paperback 


AARINEN EL LISSITZKY 


Russia: An Architecture for World Revolution by El Lissitzky $10.00 

The Work of G. Rietveld, architect by Theodore M. Brown $12.50 

Ise: Prototype of Japanese Architecture by Kenzo Tange and Noboru Kawazoe, with photographs by Yoshio Watanabe, preface by John Burchard $17.50 
Tensile Structures Volume 1: Pneumatic Structures Volume 11: Cables, Nets, and Membranes by Frei Otto Vol. |, $22.50; Vol. 11, $12.50 


RIETVELD TANGE FREI ОТТО 


Beyond Habitat by Moshe Safdie $10.00 

Team 10 Primer edited by Alison Smithson $5.95 

Ordinariness and Light: Urban theories 1952-60, and their application in a building project 1963-70 by Alison and Peter Smithson $10.00 
Arcology: The City in the Image of Man by Paolo Soleri $25.00 


SAFDIE TEAM 10 SOLERI 


Please overlook our blatant display of name dropping. But don't overlook the titles listed here. 
These books, all published within the last few years or soon to be published, illuminate in text and illustration the thought and works of some of the giants 


of the modern era. 
We hope it is understandable that The MIT Press takes a certain measure of pride in this list. 


The MIT Press Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142 
Please send me your free catalogue of books on architecture and the books | have indicated below. 


quantity author and title price 

payment enclosed (Press pays postage) please bill me 

name 

address city state zip 
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New Astro* Upholstered Stack Chairs 


For the first time a truly functional multi-purpose upholstered chair. The 
patented Astro* gang is available on one side only (it's fast and positive) per- 
nitting auditorium row usage but is not obtrusive for dining and other activi- 
jes. Better stacking for space saving, safety and handling. Patented steel frame 
surrounds upholstered seat and back, reducing damage to upholstery from 
nandling. Eliminates the expense of dollies by using our two-wheeler. Especially 
suitable in fine installations for Civic Centers, Convention Headquarters, 
Motel, Hotels, etc. 


Stacks 10 high 
with or without 
arms. 


chairs 

stack chairs 
tables 
lounges 
coat racks 
bar 510015 
unter stools 


Write for free full-line furniture Catalog 


Current COMMERCIAL FURNITURE IN ADVANCED DESIGN 


;ata(og 3-68 


(1.7 44168 Mfg. Corp. 1641C CRYSTAL - KANSAS СПУ, МО. 64126 


If your next 
project requires 
a laundry... 
why not plan 
and equip it on 
your lunch hour? 


Simply have lunch with your American 
Sales Engineer. (Naturally, he'll be glad 
to buy.) Give him the necessary details. 
And forget it. 

He'll be back in short order with com- 
plete floor plans, equipment recommenda- 
tions and capacity data. And you'll find 
his recommendations reliable because 
American's complete line does not limit 
his choice of equipment to anything 
beyond, or short of, your client's needs. 

He'll also supervise installation and see 
to it that your client's laundry stays in 
good working order. Parts, service and 
field engineering help are available . . . 
anytime . . . anywhere. 

Put this professional on your staff. Just 
call your nearby American office or write: 
American Laundry Machinery Industries, 
Division of McGraw-Edison Company, 
5050 Section Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45212. And have an expensive lunch! 


e 
merican 


American Laundry Machinery Industries 
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А GAF Timberline roof gives а 
building the rugged, prestigious look 
of wood shake shingles. 

But Timberline also provides the 
safety and maintenance-free conven- 
ience of modern asphalt shingles. 

Simply put, Timberline gives you 
the best of both worlds. 

Timberline won't rot, crack, warp or 
split. It's fire-resistant. And Timber- 
line has a special self-sealing adhesive 
that helps to keep it down in high winds. 

As for beauty, you have to see 
Timberline to really appreciate it. Its 
unique double-layer, staggered-cut de- 


sign remarkably duplicates the deep 
uneven shadow pattern of a wood shin- 
gle roof. And it comes in five subtle 
wood-tone colors. All with the rich 
varied shadow line that can do won- 
ders for the appearance of a building. 

Timberline roof shingles are fast 
and easy to apply. Warranted for 25 
years by GAF, one of America's lead- 
ing manufacturers of building mate- 
rials. 

For further details, call your GAF 
Building Products dealer or send the 
coupon. In Sweet's, see GAF Building 
Materials insert. 


— — — — — — — — — — — Энэх — — — — — — 


САЕ Corporation 

Building Products Division, Dept. Е-100 
140 West 51 Street 

New York, New York 10020 


Yes, I'd like more information оп 
GAF Timberline Roof Shingles. 


О Please send further details, including 
specifications and application data. 


О Please have your representative call. 
Name 
Address 


City State 


“Timberline” 


ROOF SHINGLES 


Zip 
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AGAF Timberline roof. The only thing better 
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than the way it looks is the way it lasts. 


This child accompanied her parents 
to a rally in London before the elec- 


party, “Homes Before 
Roads", put up 80 candidates but 
won no seats. It was the first con- 
sumer-oriented party ever organized in 
England. 


tion. Their 


74 


MOTORWAYS IN LONDON. Report of 
a Working Party led by J. Michael 
Thomson. Published for The London 
Amenity and Transport Association by 
Sage Publications, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
194 pp., $7.50. 


REVIEWED BY SHADRACH WOODS 


Ever since the advent of the first 
limited-access road, which was 
the logical expression of a massive 
10-fold increase in the speed of 
non-tracked transportation, peo- 
ple, some of them professionals 
involved in planning and build- 
ing, have had some serious reser- 
vations about the social and 
economic implications of govern- 
ment funding of urban express- 
ways. These doubts, variously 
expressed or repressed at first, 
have been continually growing 
and coalescing to form activist 
anti-highway lobbies in many 
countries, often associated with 
groups propounding other anti 
"progress" points of view. They 
have more often than not been 
ineffectual, although a few im- 
pressive kills have been credited 
to them, such as the Embarcadero 
Freeway (whose cadaver remains 
to terrify us with thoughts of re- 
vival) , and the Lower Manhattan 
Expressway (which has a long 
history of death and resurrec- 
tion). They are often frustrated 
in their legitimate concern, and 
this reflects to some extent their 
inability to muster solid evidence 
for their arguments, however 
convincing these may seem at an 
instinctual level. 

In fact, the whole business of 
public spending on limited-access 
roads has been, and continues to 
be, a surprisingly irrational ac- 
tivity, surrounded by mystifica- 
tion and cant, with the arguments 
of proponents and opponents 
alike being fairly matched in their 
disdain for logical development. 
Thus we have the highways fra- 
ternity cloaking an activity which 
is often extremely offensive to 
the physical environment in the 
mantle of "National Defense", 
presumably acting on the theory 
that a good offense is the best 
defense. Thus we have freaky 
groups opposing all highways 
without discrimination, thereby 
devaluating the legitimate argu- 


Shadrach Woods, who was long asso- 
ciated with Le Corbusier, has practiced 
architecture in France and in Germany, 
before returning to New York to open 
an office in partnership with Myles 
Weintraub. His work includes the new 
town of LeMirail, near Toulouse (June 
'63 issue), and the Free University in 
West Berlin. 


ments which might be made 
against specific instances of road- 
building. It often seems that 
there is more sentiment than 
good sense involved, on both sides 
of the question. The Department 
of Transportation (DOT) needs 
to make clear, to itself and to us, 
its reasons for pursuing a pro- 
gram which is on a level with 
the moon shot as far as spending 
goes, and we need to make clear 
our reasons for opposing some or 
all of the elements of that pro- 
gram. The two sides do not how- 
ever dispose of equal resources. 
The adversaries can never match 
the vast financial power of the 
advocates of highway construc- 
tion. They must seek then to 
institute processes where the re- 
sources of the government can 
be used for investigation and 
evaluation, rather than for the 
justification of dubious decisions. 

"Motorways in London” is the 
report of a working party of ex- 
perts, organized by the London 
Amenity and Transport Associa- 
tion (LATA) and led by J. 
Michael Thomson. The purpose 
of this group was to inquire into 
and assess the Greater London 
Council (GLC) proposals con- 
cerning transport, as presented in 
the Greater London Develop- 
ment Plan. As might be expected 
in a consumer-directed bureau- 
cratic society, they found the same 
depressing inversion of priorities 
with which we have become fa- 
miliar in America. Lip service is 
paid to the pressing need for im- 
provement in the public trans- 
portation systems and equipment 
while vast sums are budgeted for 
urban expressway construction. 
The social impact and economic 
implications which were ignored 
in the Plan do not escape LATA’s 
working party, however, nor do 
the absurdities inherent in an un- 
balanced system such as that pro- 
posed by the GLC. 

The LATA report is an 
extremely well-structured docu- 
ment. It will no doubt be taken 
as a model for similar investiga- 
tions in other cities which are 
faced with the problem of decid- 
ing what direction to take in 
planning for transportation im- 
provements consequent to urban 
growth. Although it does not 
draw any sharply defined con- 
clusions about London's prob- 
lems, it does succeed in putting 
the motorways proposals into a 
proper perspective, relating them 
to other transportation options 
and to existing or prospective 
technology, as well as to a general 
planning strategy which needs to 


account for the distribution of 
activities over the metropolitan 
region, and for expected social 
and economic effects of transpor- 
tation policies. It is especially 
significant to see a place pro- 
posed, in the cost-benefit analysis 
of highway proposals, for im- 
ponderables such as amenity and 
social disruption. The wanton 
disregard for imponderables has 
too long exposed us to the harm- 
ful effects of ill-considered de- 
cisions. 

This report also makes the 
point that many real costs which 
are directly attributable to urban 
expressway construction, such as 
environmental impact with at- 
tendant loss of the best use of 
property, the effect of subsidized 
competition on public transpor- 
tation systems, and costs from 
injuries and deaths, are in fact 
excluded from cost-benefit com- 
putations, thereby producing a 
biased analysis. It suggests that 
even without these costs which, 
though real, are most difficult to 
assess accurately, most inner-city 
motorways would sustain a loss if 
toll charges, covering the costs of 
building and operating them, 
were imposed, whereas under the 
same conditions public transport 
systems would generally show a 
profit. 

We hope that public transport, 
as well as anti-highways lobbies 
will take the time and trouble to 
read this report, and will consider 
the application in the American 
context of some of the principles 
of evaluation outlined in it. We 
also hope that DOT will reflect 
on the many excellent suggestions 
which it contains, and perhaps 
reconsider in this dispassionate 
light the priorities which are re- 
vealed in its proposed budgets for 
highways and public transport, 
and which currently run at more 
than 4 to 1 in favor of highways. 

The report is often tedious to 
read. It is written in that curious- 
ly non-communicative language 
which technocrats working in 
commissions tend to produce, and 
which seems destined to be read 
only by other technocrats, or op- 
tical scanners. Perhaps, like the 
phenomenon which it surveys, it 
generates its own congestion. 
However, all those who question 
present highway construction and 
public transport policies, i.e., 
most of us who are concerned 
with urban dvelopment, would 
be well-advised to study this re- 
port carefully, not only for the 
methodology which will be useful 
to us, but also for the hope and 
confidence which it conveys. 


J&L uses coated galvanized steel 


Steel mills are not noted for their aesthetics. | | 

The new Hennepin, Ill. works of Jones & 

Laughlin Steel Corporation is an eye-pleasing 

exception with its clean simple lines and cool, 

two-tone blue color. [] To protect its beauty 

against corrosion, the engineer-architects, 

Swindell-Dressler Company, Pittsburgh, speci- 

fied siding of J & L's own JalZinc galvanized 

steel highlighted with stainless steel. The layer 

of zinc provides an excellent bond with the blue 

fluoropolymer coating and protects the steel 

edges from corrosion where exposed by cutting 

and drilling of the panels. Г] No other material 

gives you the combination of corrosion resist- 53ê ВАНГА 

ance, strength and economy provided by gal- Е, E а qnid 
vanized steel. О St. Joe supplies quality zinc— -7 Да ow York, New York 10917 
American industry puts it to work. FHALSCORPORATION TR (212) 986-7474 


Мете known а$ difficult people. 


We do the difficult 


O.K., maybe you're not planning a 
Coney Island in the clouds. Even so, 
you might be interested in a custom- 
ized, prefabricated, aluminum pool. 
Completely pre-tested, it's the perfect 
watering spot for hotels, apartments, 
schools and the like. 

This design includes a full perim- 
eter, recirculation system; a nonskid 
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coping ledge and overflow gutter; fade- 
resistant coating; and—best of all— 
a watertight warranty against leaking. 

This pool is faster and easier to as- 
semble, and will resist corrosion better 
than any other. It'll never require 
grouting or sealants or caulking be- 
cause it's welded. And it'll never Бе 
affected by the weather. 


Query 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


a 


| 


2 


е 


pool jobs. 


The design is completely adaptable 
to all known, and probably a few un- 
known, specifications. We like to think 
we can do almost anything when it 
comes to metal fabrication. 

To get in the swim, contact Overly 
Manufacturing Company, Architectural 
Metals Division, Department 1M, 
Greensburg, Pa. 15601. 


GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 


SMITH METAL WALLS are dramatic... 


They are also impressive, attractive, func- your design and specifications, manufac- С neral арте company 
š P # = "ay 3 E ant, Ok г "ity, Ова. 
tional, economical. You design Smith Walls tured, delivered and erected by our own ло x 
to present the image and fulfill the require- people. We call it the Smith Single Re- Architects: Benham-Blair & 
2 PYA < ра 7 А Affiliates, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
ments of your specific building project. sponsibility concept. We do it ourselves so 
Pick any Smith panel. Specify the ex- we know it's right. And you know you and General Contractor: Manhattan 
s š 2 5 . 5 Construction Company, Okla- 
terior panel profile most suitable to your your client will be satisfied. Our record of homa City, Okla. 
design from the wide selection available. repeat contracts proves it. E 3 . | 
4 : Е я А ди та š Ë Smith C-Panel, 114” insulation, 
Choose the protective coating in the exact Specify Smith Walls in place for vour aluminum. exterior finished in 
color you have in mind. Leave the rest to us. next assignment . . . new building, expan- 58354 LA Ribwall profile п 
+ 5 4 " " а scia. ie main wa consists 
Smith Walls are custom-engineered to sion or remodeling. For full details, write: of Contourwall profile panels. 
ELWIN С. SMITH & COMPANY, INC. Pittsburgh, Pa. 15202 / Atlanta + Boston MITH 


Cincinnati * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit * New York * Philadelphia * Rochester * Toledo “эт”. 
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The Nassif Building—housing 6500 
employees of the Department of 
Transportation—contains 128,000 
square yards of carpet. All with pile 
of 100% Antron* nylon. 

The operating partners of David 
Nassif Associates explained why they 
specified “Апїгоп”. "Cleaning is the 
whole game. Carpeting is less costly 
to maintain than tile. 

"We knew there would be no dura- 
bility problem with nylon, so we were 
primarily concerned with economi- 
cally maintaining the appearance level 
of the carpet. A maintenance saving 
would enhance our return on invest- 
ment, so 'Antron' was chosen for its 
soil-hiding ability. 
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"We are confident that we made the 
right decision.” 

David Nassif Associates believe 
"Antron" was the right choice for 
them. It probably is right for the job 
you're working on now. There is a 
broad variety of carpet styles in 
“Атгоп” now available. Let us know 
what you're planning. We'll put you 
in contact with carpet mills that can 
solve your problems with a carpet of 


“Antron”’ 


REG u. s PAT OFF 
Better things for better living 
...through chemistry 


ж Du Pont registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not carpets. 


Building: The Nassif Building, Washington, D. C. 
Owner: David Nassif Associates 
Tenant: The Department of Transportation 
Architect: Edward Durell Stone 
Carpet: Pile of 100% Antron® nylon 
Engineering Consulting Firm: 

Universal Engineering Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Maintenance: Dynaclean Maintenance Company 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Eden Park/Carpet Fibers, Box 15638-AF 
Wilmington, Delaware 19898 


Please send contract brochures describing Antron®. 


NORTON 


TIO0R 


NORTON oon CLOSER DIVISION 


372 Meyer Road, Bensenville, Illinois 60106 
Also Available in Canada. 
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reproduction suitable for framing available; write on your letterhead. 


SERIES 7700 CLOSERS 


A completely new Norton Closer, 
incorporating all the desirable features 
suggested by architects. 


Contemporary, narrow-projection styling 
to meet the needs of today's 
architecture . . . today's decor. 

With covers; in anodized bronze, 

brass or clear aluminum; in 67 exotic 
and native woodgrains for on-the-job 
finishing; plus all other popular finishes. 


For fine-tuning its power to the 
environment, a plus or minus 25 percent 
spring power adjustment. 

For exact control despite traffic abuse, 
a new rack-and-pinion design and 
adjustable-backcheck protection 

for all types of mounting. 

For easy application, 

non-handed installation. 

Just specify regular arm, parallel arm, 
or top-jamb mounting. 


A new Norton closer, designed for 
today's architecture. 


For Wood Paneling 


Gabots 
STAIN 


Home in Tacoma, Wash.; Architect: Liddle & Jones, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Cabot's Stain Wax throughout. 


Stains, Waxes, Seals 
in One Operation 


PRODUCT REVIEW 


LIGHTWEIGHT MARINA 

“Harbor Host,” a modular float- 
ing docking system, for up to 
48-ft. boats, is designed to with- 
stand 120-mph winds and 6-ft. 
waves. The modules are made of 
fire-resistant fiberglass, steel rein- 
forced and filled with polyure- 


thane foam. The system—a basic, 
paddle-shaped float, plus space 
floats and “straight” extension 
and walkway floats—can be ar- 
ranged in unlimited patterns. 
Contact: ABC Marine Enter- 
prises, 201 East Ogden Ave., Hins- 
dale, Ill., 60521 


DRYWALL FINISHING 

A new system reduces from days 
to hours the amount of time 
needed for joint treatment of 
gypsum wallboard. “Thermo- 
Weld” consists of 114-in.-wide 
glass fiber mesh tape, which is 


The two interiors depicted here are the accomplish- 
ments of the same architectural team . . , one breath- 
takingly modern; the other warmly rustic. In both 
instances, Cabot's Stain Wax was specified for the 
interior finish, Suitable for all types of wood, Cabot's 
Stain Wax protects the wood, enhances the grain, 
combines the pleasing color of a stain finish with 
the soft luster of a wax. 


Ё 


Cabin on Mt. Rainier, Wash.; Architect: Liddle 4 Jones, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Cabot's Stain Wax throughout. 


Bring out the best in wood with Cabot's Stain Wax. 
Easy to apply and economical; available in thirteen 
distinctive colors plus black and natural. 


coated with a thermosetting adhe- 
sive, and an electric iron, or 
"activator," makes the tape ad- 
here firmly to the wallboard. A 
quick-setting compound is then 
applied to cover the tape. Panels 
can be moved before the joints 
are dry. Contact: National Gyp- 
sum Co. 325 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y., 14202 


) 


= 


SAMUEL CABOT INC. 
Dept. 1091, One Union St. 
Boston, Mass. 02108 


Please send color card on Cabot's Stain Wax. 
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TUB AND WALL SYSTEM 


A completely preplumbed, one- 
piece fiberglass tub and wall sys- 
tem features a factory-mounted 
drain and overflow; finished trim 
(factory or site-installed) ; and 
off-the-floor rough design. The 
manufacturer claims that the unit 


| A 


can save over $15 per unit in in- 
stallation costs and two hours of 
plumbing time, It also claims that 
the unit eliminates the need for 
field inspection and minimizes 
the need for skilled laborers. 
Contact: Universal-Rundle Corp., 
New Castle, Pa. 

(continued on page 85) 
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READERS SERVIGE FILE 


PRODUCT LITERATURE 


To order material describ»d, circle indicated number 
on self-addressed Reader Service Card, facing page 84. 


DOORS/WINDOWS 601 
Pre-cured, expanded Foam Core Door. 
Available in full-flash and seamless 
styles. Limitless variety of hardware 
applications. Complete details in 8- 
page brochure. Amweld Building Prod- 
ucts. On Reader's Service Card, circle 
101. 


Announcement brochure of new Slid- 
ing Door which eliminates all tracks 
or grooves. Shows installation method 
and hardware requirements. Bara In- 
dustries. On Reader's Service Card, cir- 
cle 102. 


New four-page bulletin describing the 
Clark Shock Absorber Door, a double 
acting door designed to withstand 
many years of daily punishment by 
fork lift trucks. The illustrated tech- 
nical bulletin provides detailed data 
on the door's uses, construction, sizes, 
limitations, installation, guarantee and 
maintenance. Clark Door Co. On Read- 
er's Service Card, circle 103. 


Jamolite, durable lightweight doors for 
food service applications described in 
full color bulletin. Shows technical de- 
tails and colors available. Jamison 
Door Co. On Reader's Service Card, 
circle 104. 


Catalog includes technical information 
on LOF glass; includes VariTran® and 
Vigilpane® SA 68. Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Co. On Reader's Service Card, circle 
105. 


Catalog 170/ОУ covers typical instal- 
lations, specs, test performance data, 
ASTM acoustical testing and rating 
procedure. Door, frame, acoustical seal 
details. Overly Mfg. Co. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 106. 


4-page performance data sheet details 
acoustical, visual and structural char- 
acteristics of Acoustic Twindow® new 
environmental control window unit, for 
noise applications reduction. PPG In- 
dustries, Inc. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 107. 


Plexiglas in Architecture-24-page full- 
color catalog shows full range of ar- 
chitectural uses for acrylic sheet: glaz- 
ing, fascia, sunscreens, domes. Rohm 
& Haas Co. On Reader's Service Card, 
circle 108. 
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Metal Doors & Frames from Steel- 
craft shown in detail drawings, gives 
size availabilities and spec. data. Steel- 
craft Manufacturing. On Reader's Serv- 
ice Card, circle 109. 


ELECTRICAL 602 

Series of 6-color brochures showing 
elevators for many different building 
types. Cab designs, dimensions, 
freight elevator information are all part 
of the package. Dover Corp. Elevator 
Div. On Reader's Service Card, circle 
110. 


4-page 4-color brochure on Norelco in- 
tercom systems. Describe аррііса- 
tions and features. Philips Business 
Systems, Inc. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 111. 


FLOOR COVERING 604 

“Anso is the Answer” A color brochure 
answering the most frequently asked 
questions about commercial carpeting. 
Allied Chemical Corp. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 112. 


The 16 page catalog contains full color 
illustrations of all colors and patterns 
of Azrock vinyl asbestos floor tile, Az- 
rock asphalt floor tile, and Azrock fea- 
ture strip and cove base. Also included 
are information on sizes gauges, uses, 
recommended installation, light reflec- 
tance values, and brief specifications 
guide. Azrock Floor Products. On Read- 
er's Service Card, Circle 113. 


Full-color 16-page catalog illustrating 
many of the 150 parquet floor patterns 
in Thai-Teak. Complete technical specs 
and installation details included. Bang- 
kok Industries. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 114. 


ANTRON II the no-show carpet fiber 
fights dirt not profits. This new bro- 
chure designed to guide specifiers in 
specifying right fiber and fabric for 
installation being considered. Particu- 
lar emphasis оп ANTRON 11 carpet 
fiber and profits. Е.І. DuPont de Ne- 
mours. On Reader's Service Card, 
circle 116. 


Color brochure showing complete line 
of GAF vinyl asbestos tile. More than 
22 patterns featured and 100 different 
color combinations, including new 
1970 index tile introductions, Ankora 


and Casablanca 1! GAF Corp., Floor 
Products Div. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle, 117. 


Bruce Plank Floors color brochure 
shows several styles of solid Oak 
planks in random widths. Prefinished 
or unfinished. Distinctive floors for 
special rooms in commercial, institu- 
tional and residential applications. 
Greenhaw & Rush, Inc. on Reader's 
Servce Card, circle 115. 


Complete catalog file in true color re- 
production is available for LATCO fea- 
turing specialty and popular mosaic 
tile such as: Venezico, Valencia, Gra- 
nada, Candysticks, many others. Latco 
Products. On Reader's Service Card, 
circle 118. 


Handsome, colorful, fact-filled folder 
on Acrilan 2000 and acrylic carpet 
fiber. Gives information on static elec- 
tricity, maintenance thermal insula- 
tion and flammability from Monsanto 
on Reader's Service Card, circle 119. 


A new full color brochure describing 
many advantages of a Signet Seamless 
Flooring System. Products Research & 
Chemical Corp. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 120. 


FURNISHINGS 605 

Full-color brochures on all types of 
protection systems — physical and elec- 
tronic. Discusses protection of records, 
cash and valuables, building perim- 
eter, etc. Mosler, An American-Stand- 
ard Co. On Reader's Service Card, 
circle 121. 


New 8-page full-color brochure of 
Emeco Contour Chairs. Features ex- 
ecutive, secretarial and guests chairs 
for luxury, distinction and comfort. 
Emeco Industries, Inc. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 122. 


Full line furniture catalog 1-71 avail- 
able from Fixture Manufacturing Corp. 
on Reader's Service Card, circle 123. 


Handsome, full color, 36-page catalog 
showing world's broadest line of bath- 
room cabinets, mirrors and accesso- 
ries. Shows details and specs. Grote 
Mfg. Co. On Reader's Service Card, 
circle 124. 


New Lyon catalog #100-У contains 
photographs, drawings and detailed 
specifications for the entire Lyon Line 
of over 1600 steel equipment items 
for business, industry and institutions. 
Numerous suggestions for product ap- 
plications and “in use" photos of 
equipment installations are also in- 
cluded. Lyon Metal Products, Inc. On 
Reader's Service Card, circle 125. 


Outdoor furniture by Troy shown in 
colorful catalog from The Troy Sun- 
shade Co. Illustrations show commer- 
cial and institutional use. Troy Sun- 
shade Co. On Reader's Service Card, 
circle 126. 


HARDWARE 606 

"'Electrac by Kirsch. 12-page full-color 
brochure with complete technical in- 
formation on linear motor-powered 
drapery traverse rod. Kirsch Co. On 
Reader's Service Card, circle 127. 


Fire control devices—8-page brochure 
contains illustrations and diagrams of 
complete line of fire control equipment 
for doors. Norton Door Closer Div. 
Eaton Yale & Towne, Inc. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 128. 


1970 Condensed Catalog. New 20- 
page catalog describes full line of ad- 
vanced architectural hardware includ- 
ing specs and function charts. Sargent 
& Co. On Reader's Service Card, circle 
129. 


HEATING/AIR 

CONDITIONING 607 

Details on Series 16. 

Self-contained Nelson/aire aircondi- 
tioners. New Series 16 designed for 
use in dormitory rooms, hospital and 
nursing home rooms, M hotel-motel 
rooms, etc. Department J-103 Ameri- 
can Air Filter Co. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 130. 


New Dunham-Bush consolidated cata- 
log lists airconditioning line. 12-page 
catalog lists all D-B airconditioning 
components. Unit descriptions, dimen- 
sions and performance data clearly 
presented Dunham-Bush, Inc. On 
Reader's Service Card, circle 131. 


Catalog AT 770 fully illustrates and 


describes the new ADAPTA-TEMP roof- 
top heating — cooling — ventilating 
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equipment. Catalog lists standard and 
optional features, performance and 
selection data, and operation informa- 
tion. Mammoth Div. of Lear Sigler, 
Inc. On Reader's Service Card, circle 
132. 


Elements of efficient clean room de- 
sign and contamination control given 
in new 16-page bulletin from Weber 
Environmental Systems. Details of ma- 
jor clean room components and com- 
plete general specs included. Weber 
Showcase & Fixture Co. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 133. 


LIGHTING 610 

A new 8-page catalog, showing many 
new architectural and engineering in- 
novations for the lighting field has just 
been issued by the Devoe Lighting 
Corp. The catalog will assist the ar- 
chitect and designer in designing their 
own concepts by use of modifications. 
It, also, lists the new use of mercury 
lighting for indoor and outdoor appli- 
cations. Devoe Lighting Corp. On Read- 
er's Service Card, circle 134. 


Attractive full color catalog of COM- 
PAC-ceiling system for control of light- 
ing, acoustics and air supply and re- 
turn. Gives full particulars. Emerson 
Day Brite Lighting Div. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 135. 


New 124-page catalog of modern light- 
ing and lamps, award winning lamp 
and lighting designs (commercial and 
residential) by leading architects 
shown in detail. Koch & Lowy, Inc. 
on Reader's Service Card, circle 136. 


Execuline-simple versatile and decora- 
tive. А new completely coordinated 
lighting system. Specification features, 
ordering information and accessory 
information shown in new colorful cat- 
alog from Lightolier. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 137. 


Handsomely illustrated new brochure 
showing world wide installations of 
Venini specially designed lighting fix- 
tures. Venini. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 161. 


MASONRY 611 

Full color, 16-page book. Theme color, 
texture, scale and pattern—covers 
broad range of SPECTRA-GLAZE glazed 
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Masonry applications. Includes scored, 
design and standard series. Also in- 
stallations, details, technical data, 
spectacular color chart, etc. Lists 
world-wide manufacturers. The Burns 
& Russell Co. Оп Reader's Service 
Card, circle 138. 


Four-page photographic and text fea- 
ture “New Artistry in Concrete" 
shows seven recently completed struc- 
tures in U.S. and Canada. All seven 
buildings are noted for their uncom- 
mon design. Master Builders. On Read- 
er's Service Card, circle 139. 


METALS IN BUILDINGS 612 

Spec-Data Sheets. Alliance Wall porce- 
lain-on-steel building panels with 114 
hour fire ratings. Contain technical 
info, maintenance, installation and 
cost details. Alliance Wall Corp. On 
Reader's Service Card, circle 140. 


Information and literature, 16-page 
full color brochure, USS COR-TEN 
Steel, the original weathering steel. 
United States Steel. On Reader's Serv- 
ice Card, circle 141. 


COATINGS 614 

Color card and full information on 
stains. Samuel Cabot, Inc. On Read- 
er's Service Card, circle 142. 


Sealtight Catalog No. 8, containing 
comprehensive product information 
and application information on insu- 
lations—underlayments—W. К. Mea- 
dows, Inc. On Reader's Service Card, 
circle 143. 


Stain samples on wood: AIA informa- 
tion manual and 16-page Stained 
Wood Idea Book. Olympic Stain Co. 
On Reader's Service Card, circle 144. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 615 
12-page 2-color catalog shows Ameri- 
can's complete line of laundry ma- 
chinery. American Laundry Machinery 
Ind. Div. McGraw-Edison. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 145. 


Illustrated brochure shows refuse 
packer for commercial, industrial and 
institutional use. Details and speci- 
fications included. E-Z Packs Co. On 
Reader's Service Card, circle 146. 


Comprehensive 4-page color brochure 
together with reply paid postcard en- 
abling enquirer to obtain specific quo- 
tations/information from manufac- 
turer quickly. Richard Fife, Inc. On 
Reader's Service Card, circle 147. 


Full-line catalog for architects and 
builders describing general design and 
operation of WASCON waste control 
equipment. Gives details and specs on 
Compact Package Systems, Remote 
Systems for general waste handling, 
Food Service Systems, etc. Wascon 
Systems, Inc. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 148. 


ROOFING/SIDING 616 

8-page color catalog showing pre- 
formed roofing and siding panels. 
Shows insulated and поп-іпѕшаќеа 
panels, technical details, available ac- 
cessories, and colors of vinyl finish 
and complete architectural specs. 
Glaros Prod. Inc. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 149. 


STRUCTURAL 617 

Full catalog of Armco joists in Eight 
series. Gives full technical details. 
Armco. On Reader's Service Card, 
circle 150. 


Macomber, Inc., announces new eight- 
page, two-color PANELWEB Design 
Manual. Catalog includes installation 
details, dimensions properties, load 
capacities, diagrams, complete specs 
of the product in use. Macomber, Inc. 
On Reader's Service Card, circle 151. 


WALLS/LAMINATES/ 
PARTITIONS 618 

New line of decorated ceramic wall 
tiles for commercial and architectural 
applications shown in new 32-page 
full color brochure from Amsterdam 
Corp. On Reader's Service Card, cir- 
cle 152. 


"Panel Systems 1970". 8-page 4 color 
illustrated booklet gives installation, 
application and maintenance data on 
panels for high-moisture areas and 
large-area commercial applications. 
Formica Corp. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 153. 


Kaiser Gypsum offers new catalog and 
Technical Bulletin on the new movable 
partition system KW-500. Brochures 


feature the patented ''hook-on" con- 
cept for fast, independent remov- 
ability of panels. Kaiser Gypsum Co., 
Inc. On Reader's Service Card, circle 
154. 


Spec information on all panels in- 
cludes Marlite plank and block, Kore- 
lock and firetest panels. Marlite Div. 
Masonite Corp. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 155. 


Metal Wall panels, including new 
Foamwall. 20-page catalog includes 
complete specs with color photos of 
walls in place. Elwin G. Smith & Co., 
Inc. On Reader's Service Card, circle 
156. 


Flexwood, thin wood veneer laminated 
to cloth backing. Size availabilities, 
suggested specs and color samples 
shown in colorful brochure. Listing of 
distributors also shown. U.S. Plywood. 
On Reader's Service Card, circle 157. 


A new eight page bulletin describes 
Westinghouse Kent Line Series Mov- 
able Partition Systems for complete 
and visual privacy in offices, factories, 
Schools, hospitals and other areas 
where low-cost partitioning with high 
durability and lasting beauty are de- 
sired. Westinghouse Electric Corp. Ar- 
chitectural Systems Dept. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 158. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 619 
Lippincott—fabricators of sculptures 
for many leading artists offers an il- 
lustrated folder showing completed 
sculptures and work in progress. Lip- 
pincott. On Reader's Service Card, 
circle 159. 


Catalog listing of books on all phases 
of architecture. MIT Press. On Read- 
er's Service Card, circle 160. 
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category number of the Reader Service 
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ard on the opposite page. To order 


material from a single advertiser, circle the advertiser's number only. 


DOORS/WINDOWS 

(Category No. 601) 

Amweld Building Products .......... 224 
Libbey Owens Ford Co. ... " 
ВОЛЬ Нвав даа m s 
Swegdlow; Ine eeu rea nis 210 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
(Category No. 602) 
Dover Corp., Elevator Div. .......... 
Norelco, Philips Business 

Буг ар: Ife. secedere res 204 


202 


FLOORING 
(Category No. 603) 
Bruce Oak Flooring, Div. of 
Cook Industries ............... m 208 
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(Category No. 604) 

Allied Chemical Corp. ................ 215 
E. I. duPont de Nemours Co., Inc. 221 
Monsanto Co. ecrit nin 211 
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FURNISHINGS 
(Category No. 605) 
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Norton Door Closer, Div. 

Eaton Yale & Towne, Inc. ........ 222 
Sargant:& Co. 1... 201 


LIGHTING 
(Category No. 610) 
Vanini; Lld: e—— — 225 


METALS IN BUILDINGS 
(Category No. 612) 

Alliance Wall Corp. .................... 212 
Overly Mfg: Со. 219 
St. Joe Minerals Corp. ................ -- 


COATING/SEALANTS 
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Cabot, Samuel, INC; .................... 223 
Olympie Stain. Co. mee 213 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 
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American Laundry Machinery 
Industries, Div. McGraw- 
EdISGN soresa 217 


CHARLES S. GLASS 

32 West Orange Street 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 44022 
216-247-4485 
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Cole, Sweeney & Anthony 
1830 West 8th Street 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90057 
213-388-0521 


Cole, Sweeney & Anthony 
582 Market Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94104 
415-986-6342 


Fifa. Mme, Richard ............ хо хай» 226 
ROOFING/SIDING 

(Category No. 616) 
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Smith & Co., Inc., Elwin G. ........ 220 
STRUCTURAL 
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United States Steel .................... -- 


WALLS/LAMINATES/PARTITIONS 
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Formica СОТ: aera 230 
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Marlite, Div. of Masonite Corp. .. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
(Category No. 619) 

Japan Publications Trading Co. .. 229 
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Prairie School Press, Inc., The .... 


SOUTHERN TERRITORY 


The Dawson Co. 

3009 Lookout Place, N.E. 
Box 11957 

Atlanta, Georgia 30305 
404-261-6002 


The Dawson Co. 
5995 S.W. 71st St. 
Miami, Fla. 33143 
305-666-4684 
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| PRODUCT REVIEW (continued from page 80) 


| 


TONGUE AND GROOVE DECKING 

А new laminated decking mate- 
rial will minimize in-place cup- 
ping and twisting, and help re- 
duce shrinkage, checking, warp- 
ing and waste, according to the 
manufacturer. It is made of pine, 
spruce, fir or larch wood, bonded 
to two additional layers of pine 
or other softwood species in two 
grades: "Architectural" for a fine 
finish, or "Industrial" for a more 
rustic appearance. The decking 
is available in 3-in. to 5-in. thick- 
nesses, 6-in. and 8-in. widths, and 


6-ft. to 16-ft. lengths. Contact: 
Boise Cascade Building Products, 
P.O. Box 7727, Boise, Idaho, 
83707 


DISPLAY-GLASS SEALANT 

Dow Corning 781 building seal- 
ant was used to seal the 34-in.- 
thick plate glass panes in the 
lounge of Irish International 
Virlines offices in New York City. 
The 17 panes were joined with 
the silicone rubber sealant, and 
without the aid of metal supports 
or mullions, leaving only а 14-in. 
translucent bead between. The 
corner panes were sealed in the 
same way. Contact: Dow Corning 
Corp., Midland, Mich. 


BURGLAR-RESISTANT GLAZING 

А new glazing material called 
Lexan claims it is the first and 
only transparent plastic glazing 
listed as burglar resistant by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
\ccording to the manufacturer, 
the glazing is 250 times stronger 
than glass and 30 times stronger 
than any other transparent plas- 
tic. It offers transparency, light 
weight, dimensional stability, 
weather resistance and is self- 
extinguishing. It also comes in a 
variety of colors, sizes and thick- 
nesses. Contact: Sheet Products 
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LEXAN * SHEET 


Business Section of General Elec- 
tric Co.'s plastic department, Mt. 
Vernon, Ind. 


ESCAPE-PROOF MESH 


"Colorbond," a maximum secur- 
ity, chain-link fence, cannot be 
penetrated by fingers, gun muz- 
ез, knives or other weapons. 
Corrosion-proof, vinylclad gal- 
vanized steel is woven into a 
y&in. diamond mesh "fabric" 
that never needs painting and 
cannot tear skin or clothing. 
Recommended for police stations, 
prisons, reformatories, etc., the 
fence's colorful vinyl surface 
"lends an important note of 
cheerfulness," say its manufac- 
Contact: Colorguard 
Corp. 1 Johnson Dr., Raritan, 
N. Ј., 08869 


turers. 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle 225 
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beauty and grace, the chandelier is obtainable in v 


showrooms and executive offices: 16 East 39 St, NY 


other showrooms: D&D Building, 979 Third Ave, NY 


VENINI 


tions. Shown here #963.6, 10"x57". A virtual must for high ceilings and stairwells. 


Unatap uses its head 


to get your hands 


hygienically clean. 


And saves hot water 
in the process. 


Unatap was scientifically designed to 
wash hands with a hygienic spray of water. 
A spray that is steady, concentrated. Yet 
Unatap does something else—it conserves 
water. In one test, it actually reduced hot 
water usage by 60%. 


Unatap is a single tap which mixes hot 
and cold water and delivers a constant 
spray at the temperature you select. Re- 
sult: more efficient hand washing. No 
waste of hot water. 


Unatap is operated with the flick of a 
wrist. Its single control knob permits the 
user to operate the faucet and set the tem- 
perature simultaneously. 


Don't leave the faucets to chance. Make 
a point of specifying Unatap. Made by 
Richard Fife, Inc. The company that's 
made a big business out of controlling 
water beautifully. 


On its 30th anniversary, 
INTERIORS probes the 
future with the interior 
designers, architects, 
planners and other 
environmentalists who 
are designing the future. 


Interiors 


X) 


An open letter from Charles E. Whitney, President, 
Whitney Publications, Inc. 


In November, INTERIORS celebrates its thirtieth 
anniversary under its present management, 
closely paralleling the lifespan of the design 
profession as we know it today. But, because 
we are not content to rest on our laurels— 

not even for one issue—we are resisting the 
temptation to look back and reminisce on 
those eventful years since 1940. Instead, our 
November issue will be devoted to looking 
ahead into the next 30 years. 

The future of design—that of the interiors 
market and the interior furnishings industry— 
is interlocked with the cataclysmic changes 
that will make tomorrow's world very different 
from the world of 1940. But in 1970—the 
turbulent midpoint in this era of accelerating 
change-the future is by no means a complete 
unknown. The plans are being drawn now by 
key environmentalists in direct contact with 
the institutions and powers who are building 
the future. These key people are among us, 
though they cannot be categorized by age or 
rank. Some are loners, young and unknown; 
others are organization men or women, in or 
out of the design world. АП of them are 
relevant, in one way or another, to the course 
of design as we hurtle towards the year 
2000. Twenty-two of them will be featured 
in the November issue of INTERIORS 

None of these environmentalists are 
prophets. But in their ideas, their plans, their 
projects, and some of their newest 
completed interiors, the shape of the 
future can be discerned. 

Designers of Change will be one of the 
most impressive issues INTERIORS has ever 
published. It is an issue that practically every 
major interior designer will keep and refer 
to for years to come. 


Charles E. Whitney 


P.S. Make sure a copy of INTERIORS November 
1970, 30th Anniversary Issue is reserved 

for you. Use coupon below or write to: 
INTERIORS, 130 E. 59th St., New York 10022 


Also specify Rada thermostatic mixing valves— 
another way to control water beautifully. 


Richard File, Ine. 


1140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10001 
Phone: (212) 683-0745 


Г] 3 years ........ $18.00 0 2 years ........ 14.00 


Г] 1 year AD 9.00 


send bill to me 


Г] payment enclosed bill company 


name position 


type of business 


address business home) 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle 226 


city state zip 
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Above rates apply ONLY to U.S.A., & Canada. 
l All other countries, $15.00 per year. 


Lippincott Inc. 
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BOOKS ON 
JAPANESE 
ARCHITECTURE 


THE MODERN JAPANESE 
HOUSE: INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 


edited by Hiroshi 
Sasaki. Forty-five out- 
standing residential 
designs by twenty- 
seven of Japan's lead- 
ing architects reveal 
the ways in which the 
modern Japanese 
have grappled with 
and solved the prob- 
lems of including 
Western furnishings 
and equipment in 
Japanese homes and 
of using new building 
materials and techniques without 
destroying the traditional gra- 
ciousness and simplicity of Japa- 
nese residences. 240 pages, 230 
gravure illus., boxed. $13.50 


JAPANESE HOUSES: PATTERNS 
FOR LIVING by Kiyoyuki Nishi- 
hara. A discussion of 
the traditional Japa- 
nese house emphasiz- 
ing its fundamentally 
human orientation. Mr. 
Nishihara explains the 
^ way in which the 
environment of Japan, 
the materials available 
for construction, and 
the cultural values 
and psychological 
needs of the Japa- 
nese people deter- 
mined the structure 
of the Japanese house, which 
became an inspiration to West- 
ern architects in the early 20th 
century. 276 pages, 240 gravure 
illustrations, boxed. $15.00 


These books are available from your local bookseller or from 


JAPAN PUBLICATIONS TRADING CO. 
вън. 1255 Howard St., San Francisco, California 


(California residents please add 51296 sales tax.) 94103 


J 
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==P JAPAN PUBLICATIONS 


Lippincott Inc. is exclusively devoted to working 
with artists. We provide complete facilities for 
fabrication and installation of large, permanent 
metal sculpture. 


Architecturally scaled works executed for some of 
America's foremost artists may be viewed at our 
ten acre field in North Haven. 


large scale sculpture 


400 Sackett Point Rd., North Haven, Conn. 06473 
(203) 248-9334 (212) 249-1647 


Clement Meadmore: Split Ring 
Cor-ten steel painted black 


VALENCIA Š 


WORLD OF THE MOORS 
AND SARACENS 
HANDCRAFTED TILE 


LIBYAN 


AUSTRIAN 


ARABIAN MALAYAN 


Interior or exterior, when the motif calls for a 
truly distinctive ceramic tile for walls or floors, 
specify “VALENCIA”... Latco’s latest addition to 
the opulent world of fine design! Inexpensive, 
easy and economical to install, ‘‘Valencia’’ is 
3"x3"in size, comes mounted on 13"x 13"sheets. 


FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS, WRITE... 


LA e EE 


3371 GLENDALE BOULEVARD * LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90039 
TELEPHONE: (213) 664-1171 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle 228 
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А guide to 


Business Principles 
and Practices for 
Interior Designers 


With actual examples 


of the specialized 


usedin the office 


procedural forms to be 


by Harry Siegel, C.P A. 


This book won't tell you one blessed thing about design 
but it may well be the most important book ever published 
for interior designers, space planners, architects and students. 


A guide to 
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Chapter Headings 

Interior Design as a Profession 
Divisions of the Profession 
Business Formations 

Location and Nature of the Business 
Essential Counsel and Assistance 
Initial Contact with Client 

Letter of Agreement 

Confirmation of Contract Proposals 


Methods of Determining Fees and 
Compensations 


Other Job Factors in Setting Fees 

The Client's Budget 

Estimation and Control of the Budget 
Purchase Orders 

Client's Inventory and Billing Control 

Billing and Collecting 

The Non-Residential Field 

Initia! Contact with the Non-Residential Client 


Fees and Compensations in 
Non-Residential Work 


Letter of Agreement in Non-Residential Work 


Estimates and Procedures in 
Non-Residential Work 


Contract Breakdown 
Relations with Trade Sources 


Theory, Objectives and Methods of 
Recording Time 


Insurance 
The Job Book 
Other Working Forms 


Basic Elements of Bookkeeping and 
Accounting for Interior Designers 


A long time consultant to design firms, 
Mr. Siegel has put together a clear-cut 
guide to the business routines which 
often frustrate the independent de- 
signer. He explains everything from 
the mechanics of setting up as a pro- 
fessional to estimating job time, billing 
and collecting. 


This business guide includes actual 
samples of specialized work forms, 
letters of agreement, and contracts de- 
signed by Mr. Siegel for such satis- 
fied clients of his as Melanie Kahane, 
Michael Greer, Daren Pierce and Ellen 
Lehman McCluskey. 


His book tells you what you need to 
know to protect yourself from financial 
losses... to estimate the value of your 
talent and effort... to calculate operat- 
ing costs . . . to arrive at satisfactory 


A guide to 
Business Principles 
and Practices for 
Interior Designers 


176 pages 
$13.95 


Whitney Library of Design 
130 East 59th Street 
New York, New York 10022 


Please send me 


My check is enclosed. 


A guide to Business Principles and Practices for Interior Designers. 


fees . . . and to explain your charges 
to your client. 


He shows you how to make initial pro- 
posals for a job... to make safe and 
binding agreements . . . to collect from 
clients . . . to protect yourself from 
losses due to client defections and 
vacillations . . . to control the flow of 
orders to suppliers, work rooms, car- 
riers, contractors . . . and helps you 
protect yourself from errors and finan- 
cial hazards. 


He guides you to simple business rou- 
tines that help you take the business 
side of your profession in your stride— 
without being obsessed by business 
problems. 


This is a book that is a must for the 
man who knows much about designing 
but not enough about making money. 


by Harry Siegel, C.P.A. 


more than 40 illustrated forms 
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City ` State Zip 
copies ( $13.95 $ 


plus tax and postage $ 


Total Cost $ 


“АП New York State residents add 396 for N. Y. Sales Tax plus the local sales tax rate. (Example: 
N. Y. City residents add total 696 Sales Tax.) For books to be mailed to Canada or elsewhere 
outside the United States, add 356 for postage and handling charge. 
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The beautiful movables 


System designed by Woodwork Corporation of America 


FORMICA? brand laminate adds new durable beauty to 
versatile partition systems 


When these partitions stay in place, wear-resistant Standard, acoustical or fire-rated cores, including 
FORMICA? surfaces cut maintenance costs. When Class | (ratings available on request). 

they must move, the same durability withstands Years from now you'll be glad your movables came 
transit damage, virtually eliminates replacement from Formica. They put a sensible price on beauty 
and refinishing expense and design that's built to last. For specification data 
FORMICA® movable walls are complete with and systems' description, see Sweet's Architectural 


hardware and electrical fittings, in a variety of color File 13a/Fo or write Dept. AF-10. 
patterns and woodgrain finishes. 


Call your representative. 
He'll build a wall in your 
office in 90 seconds. 


FORMICA 


Leadership by design "sn 


© 1970 Formica Corporation * Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 subsidiary of —— €CYANAMmID — movable walls 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle 230 
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Mossy Pecan Marlite has the beauty of rare Marlite paneling is color-coordinated, so Linen 


hardwood, but is priced to fit anyone's budget. Stripe and Tapestry panels look great together. 
SOLE T г үү a pone иа EP. m av T T I и 
- „у С Сер») G: 9 С «5475. 


Mediterranean flues 15 here to stay. This authentic reproduction is Cathedral Oak E 
Marlite captures its style in lovely Riviera paneling. Marlite, a new addition to the Trendwood line. 


Four new Marlite wall ideas to make 
everybody's job а lot easier. 


When you're looking for a really panel to match the basic color in Marlite. See it at your building 
new and distinctive wall idea, lookat every pattern or design. (Marlite is materials dealer or write Marlite 
Marlite. We have more than 80 also available in Fire-Test Panels Division of Masonite Corporation, 
different textures, colors and designs to meet building code requirements.) Dept. 1007, Dover, Ohio 44622. 
—including the four beautiful new Marlite makes the builder's job 
panels shown above. a lot simpler, too. In fact, one man can 

And Marlite makes it easier to create install Marlite Planks by himself in a 
interiors with perfect color harmony. jiffy. They're only 16" wide. Marlite 
Our complete line is carefully color- What's new in soilproof, wash- а на «а я 
coordinated. So there's а solid-color and-wear walls? The answer is easy. Mw  plastic-finished paneling 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle 231 


